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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steam 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

y class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Aibany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimbail House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St 
Newport, W. P. Clark. ; 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Che: t) vi. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hote}. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall! Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. j 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 

Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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66 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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TAILORS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend tothe designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles. Special attention 
given to the execution of orders requiring care and 
discretion. References given and required. Mrs. 
M. K. ZusT, 100 West 94th Street 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets ot personal friends 
will select materials of execute orders for 
gowns in the very latest models. Shopping orders 
ot all kinds also taken, Ordersto be executed in 
Paris or London must be sent in betore May Ist. 
References given and required. Address Mrs. 
ELgANOR Lewis, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 
S a woman of refinement, taste and experience. 
Entire trousseaux undertaken, Interior decor- 
ating a specialty, References given and required, 
Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN, 2 and 4 Thirty- 
third Street, West, opposite Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKBRS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


LADIES 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W. 48th Street 





**MOWBRAY” 


TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—F NTIRE TROUSSEAU 
DESIGNED—GOWNS 


27 E. 21st Street, New York, also Lakewood, N. J, 








MISS SCHROEDER 
SPRING DRESS¥S 
SUMMER ORGANDIES AND MUSLIAS 
10 West 35th Street 


B. SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND DRESSMAKER 
10 W. 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
15s West 30th Street 





JEAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
8 W. 28th St.; 
after May Ist, 47 W. 45th St. 





BERTHE MAY 
GOWNS, JACKETS, PRTTICOATS, CORSETS, TO 
ORDER, IMPORTED AND COPIED 
125 West 50th Street 


FULLENCAMP & CO, 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 

MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOFS 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue New York 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AMERICAN HERALDRY, Heraldic assistance; 
critical and practical rende’ ed to genealogists, tamilies 
and designers, Work sent for examination, returnable 
it not desired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Pursuivant of-Armes Mem.. N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Soc., Societe Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald 
Society zu Berlin. 104 W. 120th St., New York. 


THE FERNERY—240 Lexington Avenue. 


ARTISTIC and original table decorations, bouquets, 
etc, Fresh cut flowers. Miss Tucker furnishes 
estimates and fills mail orders promptly. 





A" dressmaker wishing to extend 
her business will fill orders without charge for 
ladies recommending new customers, Address 

for particulars, A. H., care Vogue. 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIRERE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 


AUX ELEGANTES 
CORSETS AND 1R9%USSEAUX 
13 West 3cth St. 


Paris 


New York 
MAISON BENOIT 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 








MILLINERS 





MME. MARLOW 
IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
LATEST PARISIAN STYLES IN SPRING HATS 
35tFifth Avenue (opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 
New York. Also London and Paris 


WEDDINGS 


Sauvage-Peddie.—Mr. Tonzo Sauvage 
and Miss Elsie D. Peddie will be married in 
the Peddie Memorial Church, Newark, N.J., 
on Wed., 20 April. 

Van Ingen-Terrell.—Mr. McLane Van 
Ingen and Miss Elizabeth W. Terrell, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Herbert Leslie Terrell, were mar- 
ried in All Souls’ Church, on Wed., 30 
Mar., the Rev. Dr. R, Heber Newton, as 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. David Greer, offici- 
ating. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Loew-Baker.— Mr. William Goodby 
Loew and Miss Florence Bellows Baker, 
daughter of Mr. George F. Baker, will be 
married in All Souls’ Church on Mon., 11 
Apr., at 3 0’clock, 

Mackay-Duer.—Mr. Clarence Hunger- 
ford Mackay and Miss Katherine Duer, 
daughter of Mr. William A. Duer, will be 
married at the home of the bride’s parents, 
17 W. 21st St., on Tue., 17 May. 


MUSICALES 


Vanderbilt.—Mr. William K. Vander- 
bilt gave a musicaleon Wed., 16 Mar., at his 
residence, 660 Fifth Ave. Anton Seidl and 
hs orchestra, Josef Hofmann, pianist, and 
Leo Stern, ’cellist, gave aconcert, after which 
supper was served. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. Breese, Mr. and Mrs, Paul Tuckermann, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Russell Hone, Mis. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mrs, Winthrop, 
Mr. and Mrs. De Lancey Nicoll, Miss De 
Forest, Miss Callendar, Miss Marie de Barri, 
the Misses Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, the Misses Wetmore, Mr and Mrs. 
Newbold Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Edey, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Miss 
Clews, Mr. and Mis. James H. Beekman, 
Mrs, Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. Frederic Shel- 
don, Miss Trevor, Miss Nortie, the Misses 
Cutting, Miss Josephine Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. C. Taylor, Miss Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Ellis Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. George Henry 
Warren, Jr., Mrs. H. Le Grand Cannon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Frederic Kernochan, the Mis:es Kernochan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Marshall, Mr. and 
Mrs, George B. De Forest, Mr, and Mrs. A. 
Cass Canfield, the Misses Hewitt, Miss Cush- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. McVickar, Mr 
and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr.and Mrs 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mis. Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L 
Baylies, Mr and Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mr, 
and Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Dr. and Mrs 
W .Seward Webb, Mr.and Mis. Hamilton W. 
Cary, Mr, Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. and 
Mrs. John H, Purdy, Mr. and Mrs. J. Bor- 
den Harriman, Mr. and Mrs, James M ‘ 
Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Alex’ 
ander, Mr. and Mrs. James L Barclay, Mr. 
and Mrs. George L. Rives, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Townsend Burden, Miss Evelyn Burden, Mis” 
Maude Livington, Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto G- 
Fabbri, Mr and Mrs. Richard Mortimer? 
the Misses Hall, Miss Cora Randolph, Mr- 
and Mrs. F. K. Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. E- 
C. Post, Mr. and Mrs, Buchanan Winthrop, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank S. Witherbee, Mr. and Ms. 
A. Lanfear Norrie, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mr. 
and Mrs. James A. Burden, Sr., Mrs. Gris- 
wold Gray, Miss Ethel Ivoin, Mr, and Mrs. 
Charles K. Fancklyn, Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd S. 
Brice, the Misses Gerry, Mr. and Mrs 
Charles Stuart Dodge, Miss Garrison, Miss 
Anna Sands, Mr, and Mrs, William B. 
Din more, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Prescott Law- 
rence, Mrs, Frederic Neilson, Mr. and Mrs 
A, Casimir de Rham, Mr, James Otis, Miss 
Rogers, Miss Van Rensselaer, Mr. Richaid 
Peters, Mr. R. Livingston Beeckman, Mr. 
Peter Marié, Mr. Thomas C, Meyer, Mr. 
James F. D. Lanier, Mr. John Cadwalader, 
Mr. Winfleld S. Hoyt, Mr. James W. Ap- 
pleton, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Egerton Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Wil 
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iam Jay Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs, Thomiag 
H. Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Levi P. Mor:on, 
the Misses Morton, Mr. and Mrs W_ Starr 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Sloane, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry J. Barbey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton McKay Twombly, Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. Burden, Jr. 


DANCES 


Church.—The last meeting for this 
season of Mrs. Benjamin Church’s dancing 
class will be held on Wednesday in Easter 
week at Sherry’s. 

Gardiner.—Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner 
will give a small dance Easter week in honor 
of her eldest son. 

Gallatin.—Mrs. Frederic Gallatin will 
give a dance on Saturday, 16 Apr. , ’ 

Haggin.—Mrs. James B. Haggin will 
give a dance on Friday, 15 Apr. 

Hard.—The last meeting of the dancing 
class organized by Mrs Anson W, Hard wi. 
be held on Monday, 11 Apr. at Sherry’s. 

Pratt.—Mrs. Dallas H. Piatt will give a 
cotillon for the young members of her danc- 
ing class during Easter week. 

Slade.—Mrs. Gerry Slade’s dancing class 
will have ‘its last meeting on Tuesday, 12 
April, 

CLUBS 


Midwinter Club.—A meeting of the 
Midwinter Club was held at Sherry’s on 
Thursday. The programme included two 
plays, The Rose, by Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, and A Game of Cards. Mr. Felix 
Morris took the principal réle in both plays. 
A musical monologue was also given by Mrs. 
Harriett Dellenbaugh. The guests were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, Mrs. John 
Jay White, Jr., Mrs, J. Fred. Pierson, Mrs. 
Henry L. Burnett, Mrs. William Edgar 
Shepherd, and Mrs. John C. Westervelt. 


INTIMATIONS 
Mackay.—Mr. Clarence H. Mackay 


gave a theatre party on 25 Mar., in honor of 
his fiancée Miss Katherine Duer. After the 
theatre a supper was given in the East Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry T. Sloane, Miss Anna 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. McVickar, 
Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Caroline Duer, 
Mr. and Mrs, Moses Taylor, Miss Knowlton, 
Miss Alice Morton, Miss Lila Vanderbilt 
Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer, 
Miss Duer, Mr. and Mrs. Belmont Tiffany, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Archibald Murray, Mr. and 
Mis. James A. Burden, Jr , Miss Daisy Post, 
Miss Justine Cutting, Miss Ethel Davies, 
Miss Mary Turnure, Mr, William K. Van. 
derbilt, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. Worthing- 
ton Whitehouse, Mr. Richard T. Wilson, Jr., 
Mr. Craig W. Wadsworth, Mr. Frank 
Bishop, Mr. Robert Van Cortlandt, Mr. R. 
Livingston Beekman, Mr. Edward A. 
Crowninshield, Mr. James W. Appleton, 
Mr. Alfonso de Navarro, Mr. Reginald Ron- 
alds, Mr. E. Lambert Lynch aud Mr. G, 
Creighton Webb, 

Palmer.—Mr, and Mrs, Potter Palmer 
have taken the Havemeyer place, Friedheim, 
at Newport, for the summer. 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs, Anson Phelps 
Stokes will not occupy their country place at 
Lenox this Summer. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Summer Rest Society.—A week-a- 
day sale in aid of the Summer Rest Society, 
which aims to keep self-supporting women 
obtain a vacation in the country at very little 
expense, will be held at the residence of Mrs. 
William Gray Park, 47 Fifth Ave. on Sat., 2 
Apr., from 11 A, M, to~6. P. M. 


HOCKEY 


St. Nicholas Rink.—The hockey team 
of the New York A.C. defeated the St. 
Nicholas team on Saturday night by 2 goals 
to one, thereby winning the amateur champ- 
lonship of the United States, 

he standing of the five teams that were 
represented in the championship series fol- 
lows : 

Won Lost Won Lost 
New York A.C..7 2 H.C.of N. Y...2 6 
{ Nicholas $. C.6 3 Montclair A. C..1 7 
>» C. of Brooklyn § 3 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 23 Mar., 
Mr, and Mrs. Thatcher M. Adams, Mrs. 
Heber R. Bishop, Miss M. C. Bishop, Mr. 
A. W. Bristow, Capt Killaby Campbell, Mr. 
J. M, Campbell, Mrs. Cawthia, Miss Caw- 
thia, Mr. Herbert Dumeresq, Mr. C. Raoul 
Duval, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Gray, Mrs. J. 
Bruce Ismay, Miss Ismay, Master Ismay, 
Capt. and Mrs, W. H. Jaques, Major H. 
Scobell, Mr. C. J. Stoddart, Mr. John Tay- 
lor, Mr. M. J. Taylor, Miss S. Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wesley Watson. 

New York.—Sailing Wed., 23 Mar, 
Mr, and Mrs. Oliver Ames, Mr. Russell A. 
Alger, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Robert Carpenter, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Hastings, Mr. George 
Musgrove, Mr. George Peabody, Capt. Alex- 
ander Rodgers, U. S. A., Mrs. Rodgers, Mr. 
J. D. C. Rodgers, Master Alexander Rodgers, 
jr., Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Seats, Dr. C. 
Wardell Stiles, Mrs, Stiles. 

Normannia.—Sailing Thu , 24 Mar., 
Dr. Charles E, Banks, Mrs. Banks, Mr. and 
Mrs, James Burke, Dr. R. C. Clifford, Mr. 
and Mrs, Ralph M. Hyde, Mr, C. F. Har- 
man, Mrs. E. C. Harman, Mrs. Wm. A, 
Street, Miss Susan Street, Mrs. C. B. Stock- 
well, Mr. F, Diodati Thompson, Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Whitehead. 


MUSIC 


Fisk.—Mrs, Katherine Fisk, contralto, 
will give a song recital in the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Sat. aft., 2 Apr. Mrs. Fisk will sing 
German songs by Beethoven, Brahms and 
Schubert, Secchi’s Lungi dal Carobene in 
Italian, French songs by Chaminade and 
Hahn, and the Innovation a Vesta, from 
Polyeucte, by Gounod ; English songs by Dr. 
Arne, Messrs. Chadwick, McDowell, Nevin, 
Hawley and Hastings, and Scotch and Irish 
folk-songs. 

Ffrangcon-Davies.—A recital of songs 
and cantillations will be given by Ffrangcon- 
Davies at Mendelssohn Hall this afternoon 
at 2.30. 

Hofmann.— Josef Hofman will give two 
farewell recitals at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
days, 16 and 23 Apr., at 2.30 P, M. 

Musical Art Society of N. Y.—This 
society, to foster a taste for what is purest and 
best in choral music, offers a prize given by 
Mr, and Mrs. Louis Butler McCagg, and 
which it is proposed to make an annual one, 
of $250 for che best composition for mixed 
voices, unaccompanied. The first competi- 
tion is offered on the following conditions : 

1. Anyone may compete who has been, for 
the past five years or longer, a resident of the 
United States or Canada, 

2. The work shall be set to sacred words, 
Latin or Engiish, for a chorus of about fifty 
voices. 

3. The time of performance should not 
exceed fifteen minutes. 

4. The compositions offered will be sub- 
mitted to the three following judges, and 
should be addressed to the president of the 
society, Dr. Fred. E. Hyde, 20 W. 53d St., 
New York; Mr. George W. Chadwick, 
Mr. Osger Hamerik, the conductor of the 
Musical Art Society. 

5. The name of the composer is not to 
appear, and the composition must bear a suit- 
able motto. A sealed envelope containing 
the composer’s name and address, and bearing 
on the outside the same motto and a return 
address, must accompany the manuscript. 
Only the envelope bearing the motto of the 
successful composition will be opened. 

6. ‘The composition receiving the prize 
will be performed by the Musical Art Society 
during the season in which the award is made. 

7. The composer is to retain all rights, of 
whatsoever description, in his work, except 
that the Musical Art Society reserves to itself 
the right of first production. 

8. The strictest anonymity will be observed 
as regards all competitors, and only the name 
of the successful composer will be made public. 

g. The jury reserves to itself the right to 
reject all compositions offered, if none come 
up tothe standard set by the aims of the 
Society. A partial list of the works already 
performed by the Society will be found in their 
circular. 

10, All competing compositions must be in 


es 
ul 


the hands of the President before 1 Sept., 
1898, 

11. All manuscripts will be held at the 
disposal of the composer after the award has 
been made. 

It is proposed to offer this prize, with the 
same restrictions as to residence, for a work 
set to secular words, English or German, in 
1899 ; and to offer it without any restrictions 
as to nationality or language, in 1900. 

Philharmonic Society —The last pub- 
lic rehearsal and concert for the season, will 
be given by the Philharmonic Society in 
Carnegie Hall, Fri. aft., 1 Apr., and Sat. 
eve., 2 Apr, The feature of the concert will 
be Beethoven's ninth symphony, in which 
the solo parts will be sung by Mme. De Vere- 
Sapio, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. William H, 
Rieger and Mr. Henrich Meyn, and the 
choral by a choir made up of the members of 
the Rubinstein and Apolloclubs, The sym- 
phony will be preceded by Abert’s transcrip- 
tion of a prelude, chorale and fugue by Bach, 
a dramatic scene, Cleopatra’s Death, com- 
posed by Henry Holden Huss and sung by 
Mme. De Vere Sapio, and the overture to 
Euryanthe. 

Seidl.—Anton Seidl and his orchestra, 
with celebrated soloists, will give a concert in 
Chickering Hall, on Tue, aft., 5 Apr. at 3 
o’ clock. 





His week marks the closing of the 
prosperous season of the stock com- 


pany at the Lyceum Theatre. The 
Tree of Knowledge has held the stage steadily 
since its first presentation, and it is on this 
much-discussed play that the curtain is rung 
down in New York on Saturday evening. 
The Lyceum, since its opening night, has 
scored three notable successes—the introduc- 
tion of Julie Opp to the American public, 
and the production of The Princess and the 
Butterfly and of The Tree of Knowledge. 


The next piece at the Lyceum will be The 
Moth and the Flame, in which such old 
favorites as Effie Shannon, Mr. Le Moyne 
and Herbert Kelcey will appear. 


The Fifth Avenue Theatre during this 
week has witnessed the revival of Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, by Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, and the first American appearance of 
Miss Elizabeth Robbins in Ibsen’s Hedda 
Gabbler, which was given at a special Wednes- 
day matinée, 

A Virginia Courtship, at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre celebrated its fiftieth night 
on Monday by the distribution of souvenirs 
to the audience irrespective of sex, this break- 
ing through the souvenir custom which has 
heretofore been confined to women recipients. 


John Drew and One Summer Day’s end 
their New York spring season's career at 
Wallack’s on Saturday. The Bostonians are 
to follow Mr. Drew. The Serena is the 
opera selected. 


Oh Susannah! and Dangerfield *95 leave 
Hoyt’s on Saturday. 


The Highwayman is to be withdrawn from 
the Broadway on 9 April, its successor bein, 
The Wedding Day, in which Lillian Russellg 
Della Fox and De Angelis will appear. 


Three weeks hence The Master will be 
withdrawn from the Garden Theatre when 
Mr. Mansfield will appear in a series of his 
more important roles at this theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 
Academy of Music—8.15, The White Heather. 
American Teatre—8.15, Opera. 
Bijou—8.15, The Man from Mexico, 
Broadway — 8.15, The Highway man. 
Casino—8.10, In Gay New York. 
Daly’s—8.15, The Geisha. 
Empire—8.15, The Conquerors. 
Fifth Avenue—8 15, Mre. Fiske. 
Garden—8.25, The Master. 
Garrick—8.20, The Little Minister. 
Hoyt’s—8.30, Oh, Susannah. 
Irving Place—8.15, Agnes Sorma, 
Knickerbocker—8.30, A Virginia Courtship. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Tree of Knowledge. 
Manhattan—8.15, Way Down East. 
Wallack’s - 8.20, One Summer's Day. 
K eith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 
Koster & Bial’s— Burlesque and Variety. 
Pleasure Palace—Performance, 1.30 to 11 P. M. 
Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 
Eden Musée,—Cinématograph, Waxworks, etc 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 4946—An at-home toilette of ficéle 
F dotted net. The bodice is of black 
Chantilly appliquéd in velvet margue- 
rites and leaves. The sleeves and vest are of 
the net ; on the vest are sewed four rows of 
black silk fringe an inch wide. The sleeves 
are gathered very full, with a little ruche on 
the outside. Atthe top are caps of lace 
caught with a jet ornament, The collar and 
belt are of nasturtium-yellow with slides of 
jet. The skirt has a petticoat of net 
trimmed to the knees with black satin pip- 
ings and fringe. Appliquéd Chantilly lace 
forms the rest of the skirt, and is finished in 
scallops outlined with fringe down each side 
the petticoat. 

Fig. 4954—Ball costume of deep cream 
satin, The skirt and corsage are cut in one. 
The corsage is wrapped around a tight fitting 
lining and narrows off to the waist line in 
the back. The top of the corsage is made of 
little yellow roses sewed very close together, a 
strap of roses reaches across the shoulders. 
The skirt is sheath like and flares a great deal 
at the bottom, touching all around. Yellow 
taffeta is used for the lining and there should be 
a very full petticoat made of it to wear with 
the gown. 

Fig 4955—Cloth frock of olive green yoke 
and petticoat of green velvet. Three cloth 
capes extend over the shoulders and narrow in 
to the waist line; these are corded with velvet, 
The skirt is also corded down the fronts and 
around the bottom. A little velvet belt re- 
lieves the princess effect. 

Fig. 4956—Royal blue French taffata. 
The whole gown is corded. The bodice is 
trimmed with a lattice work of black and 
gold braid over cream satin. The collar, 
tie and vest are of deep yellow lace. There 
is a panel of cream satin in front with the 
lattice work down either side and around the 
bottom of the skirt. 

Fig. 4957-——An exquisite négligé is made 
of palest blue drap d’été. There is a yoke 
and stole of taffeta embroidered in silver 
threads ; from this little yoke is shirred mous- 
seline de soie wh'ch falls gracefully to the 
bottom of the gown The sleeves and long 
panels which come from the under arm are 
also embroidered. The back is caught at the 
neck in fine plaits which are fastened about 
the length of a yoke and then hang free. 
The stole and panel have a border of blue 
ribbon velvet three inches wide; neck and 
sleeves are finished with lace. 

(Continued on page vi) 


E. G. Anthony 


LADIES’ ‘TAILOR 
AND IMPORTER 


Riding Habits and Cycling Costumes 
5 West 36th Street, New York 








OGUE’S MODEL DOLL 

SHOW AND SPRING 
ANNOUNCEMENT NUM- 
BER WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE THIRD 
ANNUAL MODEL DOLL 
SHOW WILL BE _ PUB- 
LISHED APRIL AD- 
VANCE ORDERS SHOULD 
BE GIVEN NEWSDEALERS, 


21ST. 















nolo 
Constable K3Co. 


Paris Lingerie. 
Peignoirs Negligées, 
Taffeta Silk Petticoats, 
Batiste Corsets, Shirt Waists. 


The “Liseuses”’ 
Dressing Sacque, 


in Silk and Fancy Lawn. 


Children’s Wear. 


Reefers, Suits, Gingham Frocks. 


Broadway HK 19Ub “a. 


NEW YORK. 


Tie YQ LINEN 
F nS 
AVENUI e {—M\ STORE 


It is a mystery to us why some people per- 
sist in doing their shopping in the crowded 
department Dry Goods stores when they 
could with much more comfort buy far su- 
perior goods at lower prices at a Fifth avenue 
store that deals exclusively in Linens. 


We wish every housekeeper to know about 
our linens; among them are fine double 
damask table cloths with napkins to match, 
at specially reduced prices. Linen and lace 
doylies, center pieces, and buffet scarfs. 


[wo special numbers of Hand Hem- 
stitched Huck Towels, one at $3, the 
other at $6 per doz. Turkish Bath 
Towels $3, $4 and $6 per doz. Hand 
Hem stitched finen Sheets at $4.50, $5, 
$6, $7.50 a pair with Pillow Cases at 
$1, $1.25 and $1.50 a pair. Dimity 
Bed Spreads $2 each. 

Attention is again directed to our novelties 
in table covers and bureau scarfs, white ground 
with dainty figures in pink, blue, apricot, and 
all white. These are ail perfectly fast colors, 
and are the very best goods that can be made. 


Low prices are a feature with us. 


WM. 8. KINSEY & CO. 


Near 30th St. 388 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 





You Can Get 
Kerosene Anywhere 





—at any farmhouse—if you have 
forgotten to replenish your supply. 
That’s one reason why you should 
use the “Search-Light.” It’s 
safe and sure. 


For sale by all dealers, 
Send for Booklet 310. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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«Holds the Dress in Shape: 
TH 


ENDORSED BY 


FELIX and PAQUIN 


of Paris 


and others of New York 


FOR SALE BY 


Leading Dry Goods Stores, Tailors 


and Modistes, 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 514 Hartford Building 


17th and Broadway 
CHICAGO OFFICE 


Room 60 Commercial Bank Building 


E only garment taking the 
place of extra skirts which 
were heretofore necessary to hold 
the dress skirt out in correct lines, 
Does away with all stiffening, in- 
terlining, bustle or reed extenders, 
and the stiffness of starched skirts, etc, 
The EMPRESS is cut in the exact 
shape of the newest dress skirts, and 
is corded with a highly tempered 
spiral wire, which is seif-adjustable 
to every position of the wearer. 
Supple — yielding — durable—springs 
quickly into place after compression, 
successtully answering the require- 
ments of all weights or materials, 
giving the much-desired ( but never be- 
fore attained) graceful contour. Light 
in weight(in silk less than 144 pounds). 
May be elaborately trimmed for even- 
ing wear without being heavy, since 
their flare and style is due to the ar- 
rangement of the spiral wire, and not 
to a succession of heavy frills and 
flounces. 
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YOU need something to 
build you up, to insure 
4 Appetite, and 
to bring refreshing sleep. 
Then, why not try 


onc 
Itisa Tower of Strength 
to the Convalescent and 
a Malt Extract without an 
equal. 


TY 
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TED BREWING IN AMERICA __ 














HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Exposition 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above <8th Sr.) 




























Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 





Sr 5D Wine 














Or France 


TONG <a 


has been used in the 
# Paris hospitals for 
over thirty years, 
and _ physicians 
concede it to have 
more sustaining qualities 
than any tonic concoction in 
the market. Don’t forget it isa 
Pure Wine, and so cer- Be 















933 BROADWAY 

21&22° STS 

THE LEADING HOUSE 
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Tararmene Hair Ornament 
Gray Hair Goods! 


Nothing looks worse than a 
faded or dirty yellow gray head 
of hair! 

Nothing is more attractive, 
nothing prettier, and nothing so 
becoming as a beautiful clear 
color of silver gray hair ! , 

At this time of the year my 
stock is—as usual—fully up to 
the standard, but is this season 
of an unusually attractive assort- 
ment, and of such excellent 
quality as cannot be found else- 
















where. 

My work will always prove 
satisfactory, because unremitting 
care is given to the minutest 







detail of every order. 





TELEPHONE CALL, 2,so1—18th ST. 





Catalogue tree. 


A. SIMONSON, 


933 Broadway 21st and 22nd S 







NK USED ON THIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 

JAENECKE BROS. & j 
FR. SCHNEEMANN. , 


NEW YORK, 
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He revolt of woman, concerning which so much has been said and 
written, has included among the objects of its passionate protest 
the surveillance to which woman as a sex has been subjected. 

Bondage of one form or another has been her invariable portion, usually 
under the euphonious pretense of protection ; and the result, so far as 
interference with her liberty goes, has been as vexatious and humiliating 
as though she wore a ball and chain. 


That she should be guarded, as the phrase goes, was perhaps to 
be expected as long as she remained a purely hearthstone creature, 
but when stern circumstance compelled her to wrestle for bread and 
butter along with man, when unchaperoned she has had, day after 
day, to meet and overcome temptation, it seems somewhat inconsistent 
that attempts should be made to keep her in leading strings in her 
leisure hours. In no direction have these attempts been more de- 
termined nor more strenuously insisted upon than in the homes devoted 
entirely to boarding and lodging women. They are managed on the 
assumption, apparently, that women are quite incapable of properly 
caring for themselves and that therefore the only safe line of conduct 
to pursue is to take them into custody, oppress them with the institu- 
tion known as a matron, and bind them about with rules as to hours 
and latch keys—to treat them, in fact, like irresponsible children. 


In spite of their exactions the homes are patronized by women of 


small incomes because they are cheap, but the inmates, even the gen- 
tlest, resent the constant affronts to self-respect which life in the home 
entails. Earnest and widespread has been the desire for an apartment 
house or hotel for women where the inmates would be regarded as 
tenants, not wards ; but although building after building has been 
erected for the bachelor the women are as yet unprovided with a place 
where they can escape the impertinence of rules. 


7 To meet the self-respecting woman’s demand for an existence 
untrammeled by guardianship, a hotel for women is projected which 
is to be administered on the theory that it is no part of the hotel own- 
er’s or manager's business to conserve the morals of women or to 
investigate them ; his duty is concerned solely with the conduct of his 
women tenants to the extent of guarding the property in his charge 
against the consequences of their misbehaving. It is intended that a 
woman passer-by shall be at liberty to apply for a room (which she is 
expected to engage for a week), and which shall be assigned her on 
condition that she give two references as to her responsibility in a 
monetary sense. So long as the woman's conduct does not bring dis- 
credit upon the hotel or home she will be continued as a tenant. 
Should she, however, by boisterous behavior at unseemly hours, dis- 
turb the other tenants, or should she indulge in flagrant dissipation in 
any part of the house, her conduct would be such as to damage the 
reputation of a respectable hotel, and on that ground would she be 
requested to give up her room, precisely as a man tenant would be 
under similar circumstances. 


This being the settled-upon policy of the apartment house for 
women, such features as the matron, the rules and the ten-o’ clock 
closing will be non-existent, and woman will realize that she has finally 
escaped another bondage of tradition. 





Mélnvire. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


UNPLEAS- 
ANTNESS OF CLIMATE—IRREGULAR DRAWING- 


AUSTRALIA ECLIPSES AMERICA IN 
ROOM PRESENTATIONS AND THE NEW 


MEASURE IN REGARD TO THOSE RESPON- 


SIBLE FOR THE SAME——COMPANY 
MANNERS FLORENCE CONVERSE’S 
TELLING STORY 


F there is one American peculiarity that 
I foreigners, especially the English, are 
agreed in abusing it is the climate, the 
variableness and the intensity of which are ex- 
periences against which they perpetually pro- 
test. But even our sea-coast section, which 
exhibits a capriciousness of climate trying even 
to the native, finds itself eclipsed by Australia 
where hot spells in midwinter roast the unlucky 
inhabitants. In December during one of these 
devitalizing experiences the thermometers regis- 
tered 160 degrees in the sun, and 105 degrees 
in the shade at Omeo, which is at a high alti- 
tude in the snowy mountains known there as 
the Alps. So great was the heat that animals 
died in the zoo, fish in shallow pools and_ birds 
were scorched to death flying in the blinding 
sun. In comparison to such a state of climate 
a hot day in New York becomes fine summer 
weather. 
x % 

In 1801 the rates of duty in the tariff of 
Great Britain numbered one thousand and five 
hundred and for Ireland they numbered two 
thousand and nine hundred. In this year of 
grace and during many previous ones in all of 
Great Britain the customs tariff contain only 
nine principal heads, the main custom receipts 
twenty-one millions out of twenty-two millions 
being derived from four articles—foreign wine, 
tea, wine and tobacco. 

% 
* % 

Queen Victoria has been so disturbed by the 
large number of irregular Drawing-Room pres- 
entations which have taken place lately that she 
has decided to adopt severe measures. In future 
whatever official is responsible for the introduc- 
tion of an objectionable person at court, is to 
be forbidden ever again to be present at a 
Drawing Room. In these days of what might 
be called mob presentation there are likely to be 
many taboo officials; for as may easily be imag- 
ined it is next to impossible for the committee 
on credentials to investigate the antecedents of 
each person among the enormous number who 
ask for presentation. It appears that the Eng- 
lish public takes an acute interest in this matter 
of court presentation, for no sooner does the 
name of an impossible person appear in the 
published lists of Drawing-Room presentees 
than the court is innundated with protesting 
letters in which shady biographical incidents or 
other detrimental facts are exploited. The 
estate of Lord Chamberlain has its ragged edges 
surely. 

* 
* * 

In an ingenious short story, Company Man- 

ners, contributed by Florence Converse to the 


VOGUE 


Atlantic a month or two ago, there is described 
a unique dinner party of four, the unusual ele- 
ment being a little daughter of the tenements 
whom, on the impulse of the moment, a com- 
placent charity visitor has taken from a cellar 
home to dine with her in her own well-ap- 
pointed house. The child’s mother had en- 
joined upon her to act like a lady, to which 
the child retorted that it was ‘* easy enough to 
imitate them.’’ The conception of ladyism, 
as exemplified in her experiences with the only 
ladies she had met—those who went charity 
visiting—broke up the dinner party, and small 
wonder. Up to the time the dessert was 
brought on the child had been engrossed with 
the dinner and by her efforts to imitate the 
table manners of the hostess and her mother. 
Suddenly remembering the obligation laid upon 
her to act like a lady, she addressed the elder 
lady in a kind but authoritative tone 
‘¢ How many members of your family are at 
present earning money?’’ The startled lady 
had not time to recover from this shock before 
the child proceeded to inquire, in solemn tones : 
‘¢ Has your husband any bad habits?” The 
matron resented what she styled impertinence, 
to the amazement of the poor little child, who 
began to cry : **It was mother. She told me, 
‘Behave like a lady,’ and they always say 
them things w’en they come to our house.”’ 
This is not all of the little story, which merits 
a reading in its entirety. And it could be 
read with excellent results before many chari- 
table associations, as it points a moral the re- 
iteration of which is needed in an age where 
the conditions of the times make officialism of 
a more or less inelastic type imperative in 
charitable work, as well as in other lines of 
human interest. 


OF FORGET-ME- 
NOTS 


Ery young—barely seventeen—and so 

V pretty, though fragile and pale, with 

her blonde hair hanging loose and her 

blue eyes all wet with tears, like two little 

watery skies, the mad girl sat on a stone bench 
in the great court of the asylum. 

Around her the winter sun whitened the 
high walls, spread its cover of silver snow on 
the flagging and on the sand where a few scat- 
tered trees, black and dry, stretched the broken 
reflections of their skeletons. A sudden breeze 
passed by, cool rather than cold, alert, bright 
and joyous ; here and there the sparrows chat- 
tered. Ifthere had been a few leaves on the 
branches one might have thought that April 
had returned. January now and then brings 
these hour-long spring-times. 

But the poor little mad girl paid no heed to 
this furtive awakening of nature. Huddled up, 
making herself as small as possible within the 
folds of a narrow plaid shawl, with the fright- 
ened look of a creature that expects to be beaten, 
she sat on the very edge of the bench, and, her 
head bent slightly forward, was pressing to her 
lips a bunch of forget-me-nots on which her 
tears fell one by one. 

The attendant who was guiding me through 
the abode of madness and desolation signed to 
me that I might approach the child and speak 
to her. Indeed, she did not seem likely to be 
violent, sad and weak as she was. At the sound 
of my steps she raised her head quickly and 
looked me in the face, suddenly glad, joy dry- 
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ing the tears in her gentle eyes as the sun 
drinks up the dew. 

‘« Have you come for me ?”” she said, clasp- 
ing her hands as if she was praying. ‘* Are 
you going to take me away at once? Oh, how 
happy lam! For I must get out, you know, 
this very day—before night. It is so long 
since I have been able to go talk to him and 
console him. He must be so—so weary and 
wretched all alone !"” 

‘¢ Who is it you want to go to ?’’ I asked. 

‘¢Him,’” she said. 

‘« Whom do you mean ?”” 

‘¢ Robert Daniel.”’ 

‘« Your sweetheart—your promised husband, 
perhaps ?”’ 

‘«<Oh, no! Not mine. Mary’s.’ 

I repeated, somewhat surprised, ‘* Mary's ?”” 

ss Yes.”” 

‘« He expects you ?” 

‘« Every day for the last six months. ’? 

«« And where does he expect you to come ?”” 

‘Why, where he is. In the graveyard— 
in his grave. Don’t you know his monument ? 
It is very pretty—of white marble, that some- 
times looks a little pink in the sun. The name 
of Robert Daniel is cut on the side, and on 
top, among the drooping branches, there is a 
little alabaster urn which the rain from heaven 
has filled and where the birds come to drink.”’ 

I looked at her, astonished and touched. 

‘« Ah yes!”” she said, ‘* you too, you do not 
understand. Do you think that all is over 
when life is over, that people think no more 
and move no more after they are buried, that 
the dead are dead indeed? It is not true, sir. 
You do not know about it. You have never 
held your ear to the crack of a sepulchre to 
listen to what was taking place inside. I too, 
before this happened to me, did not know any 
more than you do that the dead are alive. I 
am not vexed with you, you cannot know what 
I do.”’ 

She interrupted herself a moment, kissed the 
little cluster of blue flowers, and, very slowly, 
went on : 

‘I once went to the cemetery of Pére- 
Lachaise, all alone, to carry a wreath to a 
school friend that I had had once, but had no 
longer. I had put my offering on the grating, 
and was coming home. In the air, under the 
blue sky and the clouds, there was a great deal 
of light, and, in places, a little shadow ; 
between the graves, sudden rays of sunlight 
came and went, fled, came back again like 
children chasing each other in play. The day 
was so mild, so pure, so beautiful, that I felt 
happy in that sad place—happy and quite 
cheerful. Then as I was passing by a grave 
on which a great many flowers grew, I felt a 
wish to pick one. It was not a sacrilege, was 
it? I stretched out my arm—I stopped, 
frightened and trembling. Down under the 
stone someone had spoken, spoken in a gentle 
voice. Oh! I was not mistaken, I had heard 
it plainly!’ The voice had said, in tones of 
complaint and hope: ‘ Mary, is it you at last, 
dear?’ I leaned over to listen. The voice 
spoke again: ‘ Dear Mary, is it you at last ? 
Answer me.” I had been very much frightened 
at first ; now it was all over. I felt no fear, 
only a great pity and a great tenderness. I 
raised my eyes, I read the name Robert Daniel 
on the stone, and I saw that he had died at 
twenty. I understood it all. He who was 
thought to be sleeping in this grave, and who 
was not sleeping, had a betrothed named Mary 


, 


(Continued on page 198) 
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(Continued trom page 196) 
who had promised to come and see him in the 
graveyard, but who did not come. He was 
always expecting her, every time that the sound 
of footsteps reached him through the earth he 
thought that she was at last keeping her prom- 
ise, and he asked: ‘Is it you?’ But no 
one answered. I answered him. I thought he 
must be so wretched there in the dark and 
cold, in his cramped hard coffin! Was I 
wrong to want to console him a little? I spoke 
to him, and I lied. ‘¢ Yes,’ I said, putting my 
mouth as close as I could to the stone, ¢ it is 
I, I, your Mary.” Oh, I was greatly worried. 
I was afraid that perhaps he would recognize 
the deceit from my voice ; he would not be- 
lieve that it was Mary who was there. But, 
no doubt, through the thickness of the mar- 
ble the sound only reached him thin and 
ndistinct and changed. For I heard a 
low, deep sigh of content. He believed 
me, he believed me! And we began to talk 
quietly, tenderly together. At first, you 
know, I only said vague things which would 
be appropriate for almost any love and en- 
gagement. Above all, I let him talk to me, 
reflecting on his slightest words, noting every 
detail, in order to recompose the story, and to 
be able to talk to him in my turn, more at 
length, as if I knew all about it. It would 
have grieved him so if he had discovered my 
fraud! Finally, at the end of an hour I knew 
all that I needed to know, and if I had been 
Mary herself I could not have been able to 
answer him better. And I stayed there until 


the hour when they close the cemetery, and 


the next day I went back. For three months, 
every day, we said dear and tender words to 
each other. We recalled the spring morning 
on which we first met, the first smile, the first 
stolen pressure of the hand while his mother 
and mine walked on before us, chatting to- 
gether, seeing nothing. How often, in the 
evening, he had come to the door of the little 
garden! We talked through the wood, as 
we were now doing through the stone. And 
often he slipped through the keyhole a paper 
on which his own verses were written. Then, 
our parents were willing that we should be 
happy—but death was not. He fell sick. 
We told each other our anxieties and our vain 
hopes during the long illness ! But even these 
bitter memories were sweet to us, and, on ac- 
count of our long talks, we were as happy as 
though we had been married. Alas! one 
day, just as I was going out to return to the 
cemetery, and to take Robert a bunch of forget- 
me-nots—they were the flowers he loved best, 
now that he was dead—my mother came into 
my room with two men whom I did not know. 
They took me away. This is where they 
brought me. It is much sadder than in the 
cemetery ; and, though I too am the same as 
dead, we can no longer talk together, Robert 
and I, for our graves are too far apart.”” 

She stopped with a sob. When she raised 
her eyes again, she probably saw that I looked 
sad—she understood that I had not come to 
take her away. 

«© At least,’’ she said, ‘*would you be 


willing to take a message to Robert? He is 
in Pére-Lachaise, asI told you. The place is 
not hard to find. It is on the left of the prin- 
cipal walk, as you go up. You must knock 
twice on the stone, because sometimes he is 
asleep—that is the signal we agreed on. You 
must tell him that Mary—Mary, you under- 
stand ?—has gone on a journey with her mother, 
but that she will come back in a week or two 
—very soon, anyhow ; that he must not be sad, 
nor impatient ; that she still loves him. You 
must tell him also that she asked you to bring 
him the bouquet, and you must put it on the 
marble slab, in the middle ; that will please 
him.”” 

I took the flowers, and I went away. And 
the story is ended. But there is one thing left 
for me to tell, at the risk of seeming rather 
ridiculous in your eyes—I carried the mes- 
sage. 

(Translated from the French of Catulie 
Mendes, by S. St. G. Lawrence.) 


THE HAIL 


Here is an army marching 
Across the straining roof, 


And roused from sleep, I hear the sweep 
Of sabre, drum and hoof. 


And every chattering window, 
Is trembling as in fear, 
While on the blast the horde goes past, 
And leaves the storm-path clear. 
Thomas Walsh. 
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GLIMPSES 
HaIL— 


To the revival of silk fringes! So far, 
only the narrow Tom Thumb variety is in 
evidence ; it borders the gauze and tulle 
draperies of the smartest spring hats. By and 
by we shall be trimming our flounces with all 
widths of it, I dare say. 

SECURE— 

All the buckles in steel you can find. 
They are the craze. You may wear them in 
the front and in the back of your belts. A 
world-renowned French gown-maker intro- 
duces long slender curved ones on his sashes; 
they hold two wired loops and the long ends 
float below inthe back. You may slide small 
ones through narrow silks or ribbons to trim 
your wrists as well as the lower arm of your 
sleeves. Your collar-band may fasten back or 
front with a slender one of the right proportions. 


Wur— 


Have we been kept all these years without 
those fascinating ribbon parasols? Were rib- 
bons ever put to a prettier use, and what clever- 
ness in the combinations! When the frames 
curve upwards at each rib, we exclaim with 
delight at the novelty as they whizz past in the 
Park drives. 
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BE suURE— 

You make up your lace gowns over those 
new soft pliable satins, such as you find the 
French model frocks are built of, when laces 
are in question, and have your sleeve cut with 
one seam only. In fact all the French gowns 
declare for one-seam sleeves. 


THERE Is— 


A new French back for cloth bodices. 
There are but two seams—they extend from 
shoulder to belt, and dispense with side bodies. 
They are stitched flat, with two rows of 
stitching. 


THaT— 

Shades of flamingo red in a bunch of six 
wings, set in flying position at the back of a 
straw hat with brim, and a twist of ribbon and 
bow in front, is smart. French model just ex- 
hibited on opening day. 


THAT— 


Your butterfly coiffure may extend across 
the top of your head, as the newest of these 
airy constructions has triple wings—three on 
each side. 


You MAY FEARLESSLY— 
Do as you please about having short basques 
to your bodices. With or without them you 








are ala mode. In the same way your sleeve 
may fit very closely, or be rather easy over the 
arms. The top drapery is more generous 
when silks or transparent fabrics are used. Col- 
lar bands are rigid, hooking at the back, or 
more ornate in folds, and still more so with 
lace applications and gauze overdrapery. A 
small bow, a scant pucker as a buckle hides 
the fastening at back, at side, or in front. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 
D Iscarded railway carriages have come into 


vogue in England, where they are 

purchased singly or en suite of two or 
more. You paint the carriages white outside 
and ornament the top with an iron-work ¢¢ rail *" 
which is also painted white, and there introduce 
a roof garden with flowering creepers. Then 
you open your carriage door and walk in, give 
orders to have all the seats inside removed if 
you wish, or retain one or two instead of fur- 
nishing with arm chairs. Your windows and 
your ventilators are already there, and your 
light when darkness falls. As a little dwelling 
the arrangement does not answer badly. But 
as a study, or a summer house, dropped down 
or rather wheeled into one’s garden the railway 
carriage is quite a godsend, 


(Continued on page 202) 
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(Continued from page 199) 

It seems [probable that the great conflict of 
the near future may be a conflict between the 
Slav and German races, not merely within the 
limits of the monarchies over which they are 
dispersed, but an international conflict in which 
Germany and Russia would be the champions 
of their respective races. 





Tschaikowsky, the great composer, is al- 
most habitually exuberant. When he takes a 
cup of anything, be it grief, joy, exquisite mel- 
ancholy, or exquisite ecstasy, he drinks the 
cup to the dregs, and could turn it upside down 
afterward without spilling a drop. There is a 
divine lack of restraint about him. His laugh- 
ter is often as fierce as are his tears. In the 
pathetic symphony he rolls upon the ground in 
dust and ashes. He beats himself against the 
walls. We feel the mind longing to become 
embodied and to do deeds of violence such as 
the body can never do. And some of us have 
felt such a longing in our great griefs. Some 
of us, too, have known the savagery that lurks, 
like a heart, in great exultation. And so 
Tschaikowsky’s rapture thrills us in our souls. 
For we feel that the man is not giving us what 
he has only thought of as pleasing and effective, 
but that he is giving us himself, what he actu- 
ally is. 


Rather a funny incident is just now the talk 
of Monte Carlo. An English lady, the wite 


VOGUE 


of a church official famous for his severity in 
all matters connected with loose morals, has, in 
the absence of her husband, been gambling, 
and won a considerable sum. The reverend 
husband is expected back every day. The 
question is, will the Purist forgive his wife be- 
cause she has won, or will he refund the money 
to the Casino people? Meanwhile the lady is 
much perplexed. 


Among the wedding gifts recently offered 
an English bride, was one fraught with strange 
and significant purpose. It was an ordinary 
sweeping broom provided with a long stout 
handle tied round with a handsome bow of 
white satin ribbon to which was attached a 
visiting card, bearing the name and address of 
the donor, a married lady and intimate friend 
of the fiancée’s family, as well as the following 
instructive memorandum : ¢¢ Accept this trifling 
present, and permit me to offer you a sugges- 
tion, the fruit of my own matrimonial experi- 
ence, as to how you may utilize it to the greatest 
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advantage. So long as the heaven of your 
wedded life shall remain calm and cloudless, 
sweep your carpets with the lower end of my 
gift. Thus shall they be kept spotless and 
you healthily employed. But on the first 


symptom of domestic rough weather, reverse 
the broom and make use of its upper end with 
unflinching vigor. Thus shall you avert the 
threatening storm and reestablish conjugal tran- 
quility and serenity upon a firm and enduring 
basis.”” 


A doctor once wrote out a prescription, and 
when requested by his patient to tell what was 
in it, he refused point blank, as is the invaria- 
ble custom of some doctors. It happened, 
however, that he had left out a most important 
ingredient, which omission he did not discover 
until the patient was well. And this being so, 
he confessed to the patient his error, and said : 
‘<I was wrong, for had I told you, this mistake 
would not have occurred.’’ ‘* True,’’ said 
the patient, ‘‘ but, on the other hand, if you 
had made the discovery earlier I might not 
have recovered.”” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is an expert 
darner, and no less an authority than the Bishop 
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of London vouchsafed for the fact at a recent 
distribution of prizes. The Bishop himself 
modestly disclaimed any such remarkable effi- 
ciency with the needle as that which distin- 


(Continued on page 204) 
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(Continued from page 202) 
guished his brother of Canterbury, but he 
claimed to be able to sew on a button with 
nearness and dispatch, and furthermore asserted 
that, in a small and unassuming way, he was 
handy with his needle. Warming to his sub- 
ject his lordship declared that the best knitter 
he had ever known was a clergyman. 


VOGUE 
THE ART INTEREST 
D* Farrar quotes someone’s remark on 


the poems of Persius apropos of those 
of Browning, Si non vis intelligi non 
debes legi—If you don’t want to be understood, 
you ought not to be read—with the evident con- 
viction that it stands for intelligent criticism. 
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The poets would evidently reply that they did 
not care to be understood—by that someone. 
Nothing is more common in popular contem- 
plation of art of any kind than this complacent 
rejection of that which the spectator does not 
understand. His point of view is exactly that 
of the unlearned tourist who despises the for- 
eigner’s language as jargon. Though the poet 
may employ the English language, or the 
painter, the sculptor or the musician the usual 
technical processes, it by no means follow that 
they care to address even Dean Farrars. Sign- 
boards, mile-posts and the daily newspapers 
are for the information of everyone ; if the art 
is as legible as these are, it is probable that it 
is not art at all. For this misapprehension the 
artists themselves are largely responsible ; so 
many of them have only trivial messages to de- 
liver, or none at all, that the layman soon comes 
to believe that when he cannot understand it is 
because there is no meaning. An occasional 
judicious setting of him back in his place is a 
humane act, tending to the spread of popular 
enlightenment ! 


A MODERN KATHARINA 


He hath a gentle mien and guise, 
S Half serious, half childish gay ; 
But danger lurketh in her eyes ; 

And I misdoubt her mood alway, 

When if I shun or if I woo, 
She baffles with her subtle air ; 

She is both saint and sinner too, 
For maids are falser being fair. 


She draws me near, she flies me far ; 
She looks me yea, she says me nay, 
I am as all mad lovers are— 
In heaven twenty times a day, 
And twenty times a day I sink 
To nether depths of fierce despair 
She has compassion then, I think, 
And draws me with her strands of hair. 


Compassion ? Why, I like not this ; 
Where pity is, no love can be; 
Love dies when pity comes, I wis, 
Or never lived—ah me, ah me! 
Whocan foretell how ends the play? 
If Iam cold her lip shows pain ; 
Or fond—she flings my rose away, 
And wonders if tis going to rain ! 
Clara Marcelle Greene. 


PARCE-QUE, OU MALGRE? 


Ne had the easy homage of his kind, 
O Won fairly—as lite goes, deserved. 
If he had sinned, Fate to his sins was blind, 
And to his whim her changeful favor curved. 
Because of this, they bade her love 
And honor him—all men above ! 


One had the wolves unslaked upon his track, 
The warning sea roared on before. 
Armed but in self, his shackled hands held back 
Heredity, nor hid the scars they wore. 
In spite of which she gave her love 
And life to him—all men above ! 


A Bavarian basket-maker named Schultz 
and a Viennese named Badstieber are the in- 
ventors of an ingenious work of art—a bulrush 
clock—and they guarantee its regularity and 
durability. The works, the very wheels, and 
even the face and pendulum are of bulrushes. 
The clock demonstrates the lunar system, the 
days, the months, and the time the world over. 
A chime of thirty-two bells denotes the quart- 
ers of the hour. The machinery is constructed 
of thirty-two plaited wheels, so placed that 
every wheel is visible. 
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THE SMARTEST FABRIC 


Un’s. veiling, as we know, is to be the 
smartest of summer materials for gown 
making, and nothing can exceed the 

perfection to which it has been brought this 
season in texture and colors. A new variety 
has just appeared—‘‘ clouded veiling’ it is 
called, because its surface is shot through with 
a vague gray thread that is seen and again not 
seen, but the eftect is all the softer because of it. 





Each edge of the width, which is double, is fin- 
ished with a tape border of the same shade, in- 


tended for trimming purposes, the finish of 


flounces, ete. It is light and sheer, and comes 
in loveliest of gray-greens, gray and lavender 
blues, steel and blue-grays—the very colors 
most fit for street and church wear. One 
model in gray-blue veiling, built over gray 
silk, had its separately hung skirt in two 
parts, a Spanish flounce around the _bot- 
tom, with three small puffs for heading and 
a gathered-on-one-side blue taffeta mbbon 
above. Two rows of taffeta ribbon formed 
small ruffes on the bottom edge. Two 
small plaits in the back, and the rest of the 
top skirt quite close-fitting. The bodice is 
open down the middle and assisted by a lace 
front over pea-green silk, to form a slight 
pouch. On each side of bodice are three rows 
of blue taffeta ribbon, gathered on one side, 
the frills turned toward the lace vest and slop- 
ing off on an open collar band, which is, in 
fact, a high but small bit of coilar in the back, 
covered by the ribbon rufHles, the lace band 
passing under and giving the front finish. 


BLACK GRENADINE: 


Perhaps no gown gives the service for two 
seasons, in fact for all the year round, that a 
good quality of black grenadine is sure to do. 
One may appear in the street in such a frock 
on the earliest of spring days, and wear it on a 
mid-summer day as well. It is the last gown 
to be put aside in the autumn, and it is always 
wearable indoors through the winter. Having 
had such a gown in wear fora year, we shall 
say nothing is more simple than to refurbish it 
for the coming season by removing any part of 
the bottom of the skirt which shows wear and 
tear, and that is always the case after long 
service, and the matching the grenadine so as to 
remodel the skirt by means of a Spanish flounce, 
and as deep a one as the figure will allow. 
Iwo or three narrow grenadine ruffles, on the 
bottom of which narrow black satin ribbon is 
gathered or run on flat, is probably the most 
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The head- 


inexpensive finish and a pretty one. 
ing may be an upturned part of the flounce on 
which a wider satin ribbon is sewn and turned 
into a quilling, or the same width of ribbon is 
run through the centre and placed over the 
gathers of the flounce. Lace may take the 
place of ribbon, or the grenadine may be 
simply plisséd. The bodice will very likely 
require new material altogether ; if not, the 
sleeves are sure to. Supposing the skirt has a 
black silk underskirt ; it is advisable to make 
a change in the bodice lining, and select some 
one of the new shades of silk—a cerise-pink or 
hollyhock-pink, which is quite strong in tone 


and is just the thing under black, or a leaf 


green or lavender-blue. If there is satin ribbon 
on the skirt, or lace, repeat either on the bodice, 
which will be a slight blouse in front, and let 
ribbon or lace be of the narrowest description, 
and put on in groups of three with spaces. A 


est gowns in Paris this winter have been, when 
the figure had both slenderness and graceful 
contour. ‘This gown marks one of the newest 
lines of elegance in the use of lace, which was 
guipure of rare quality and design. It was 
inset across the bottom of the back part of the 
skirt—a demi-traine and flaring—to the hight 
of eighteen inches, and passing toward the 
front gore, then it sloped to nine inches and 
turned a round corner, gradually growing nar- 
rower as it rose upwards, until it met at the 
belt where it was not more than two inches 
wide. There, the lace seemed to pass under 
an elaborate steel clasp, and took the line of 
bretelles, increasing in width to five inches at 
the shoulder, and forming in the back a narrow 
This entire lace trimming was espe- 
cially made, and its edges finished as a part of 
the design. After it had been applied to the 
cloth, the cachemire was cut from under, show- 


square, 





The Leyford collar and tie are seen in the smaller illustration ; the process of adjustment 


in the larger, 


The band is double, the ends slipping into one another and always 


staying adjusted by the metal spring within the band. 


décolleté yoke of black or white lace inset will 
add to the dressiness of the bodice, but that is 
a matter of choice. The sleeves fitting the arm 
are charming when that group of three trim- 
mings in rings is spaced off with either a quill- 
ing or ruche of grenadine, and has a broad one 
across the top to widen the shoulders. Have 
two smart bows of ribbon matching the color of 
lining, each with a rhinestone ornament in the 
middle, the bow for the left bust to be wheel 
shape, and the bow at belt an up-and-down 
loop cluster. The belt itself may or may not 
match these bows. Some persons object to a 
colored belt on the score of increasing the size 
of the waist. Others, again, prefer belt and 
bows to match. Both are admissible. 


DRIVING GOWNS 


For afternoon driving and visiting, lovelier 
materials for gowns suited to these occasions 
have not been seen in a long time, whether un- 
der the novelty classification, or the less showy 
but more refined order of plain surface. These 
are found in silk and wool, or fine all-wool 
textures, open worked or close. A charming 
model, delightfully fit for an afternoon drive in 
the Park, is built of light dove-gray cachemire 
cloth, fitted en princesse, as many of the smart- 
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ing the gleam of delicious cerise pink linings. 
Cerise pink velvet ribbon, which had been 
plissé crossways and pulled out, was laid flat 
on the inside edge of the bretelles, filling up 
the space between the lace and the narrower 
lingerie front. The chemisette to match and 
attached to the front, showed slightly in the 
opening of square of lace in the back, and had 
a half-high collar also attached to it. A bias 
cerise pink taffeta cravat passed around the 
neck twice, ending in a knot with flowing ends. 
The sleeves had barely a dozen top gathers, so 
closely did they fit the arm the whole length, 
and were untrimmed, except at the wrists, 
where a knot having winged ends of the same 
silk as the cravat was placed across the top of 
the hand with the happiest effect. No belt, of 
course, was worn, as the cachet of a princesse 
lies in the outline of bodice seams being un- 
broken, as they define the figure. 

Very smart was the toque built of darker 
shades of gray silk straw wound with gray tulle 
over blue-green tulle, producing cool tones of 
great beauty. White camelias for cache-peigne 
with their glossy green leaves, while on the left 
a cluster laid partly on the hair with an aigrette 
of gray and white wings above, but not a tow- 
ering one. 





























































(ie SEEN IN THE SHOPS —S: 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 

where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 


addressed envelope for reply. |] 
See illustrations on this page. 


? : “He lace counters are showing a most 
bewildering display of braided net 
and spangled circular skirts, which 

are ready to adjust to a belt and wear over any 


silk jupon. Some of these skirts have material 





enough to make the bodice and sleeves, or, if 
one prefers it, all-over material may be bought 
in any quantity to match the designs on the 
skirts. 

Spangled skirts, measuring five yards in 
width and forty-five inches in length, are being 
sold at $19, $20, $23 and upto $50. With 


these handsome skirts may be bought a spangled 





all-over net to correspond, at from $2 to $12 
per yard and twenty-seven inches wide. 

Black and steel, which are so fashionable in 
combination, is used for these spangled skirts, 
and may be bought for $22, with an all-over 


to match at $4.50 up to $10. The skirts 
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measure from forty-five to fifty inches in 
length. : ; 

As these costumes are usually finished with 
belts and sashes, a word must be said on the 
subject of the lovely buckles, which are being 





sold singly and in sets. An unusually hand- 
some set, in oxydized silver, studded with 
emeralds, amethysts and steel in an Indian de- 
sign consisting of a large buckle for the front, 
one for the back, and side slides, cost only $5. 
A single buckle in the fashionable combination 
of steel and coral may be bought for $4.25, 
while a diamond shaped open buckle set with 
amethysts cost less than $3. 

Exquisite vests or front pieces embroidered in 
Persian designs, with gold thread spangles and 
jewels, in green and mauve shades, are mounted 
on black satin, and cost $6 each. These vests 
will be much worn with silk and cloth dresses 
this spring and can be bought, mounted on 
white satin or net, at any price up to $12. 

Before leaving the subject of these little ac- 
cessories which are to be so much worn this 
spring, one must not overlook the handsome 
sets of cut jet buckles to be used on capes as 
well as bodices, which are being sold for the 
moderate price of $2.50 a set. 

A particularly pretty cape is being sold of 
beige colored broadcloth, with an open-work 
braided design around the bottom, which shows 
through the silk lining of a delicate green shade. 
This same Nile green taffeta silk is shirred on 
the inside of the high rolling collar, which is 
also braided on the outside, and finished with 
a bow and long ends of biege colored satin 
ribbon, held in place by small steel buckles 
in front, and a small double bow and buckle 
in the back. It is really difficult to give an 
idea of how French this little cape is, espe- 
cially when one quotes the price, for it is only 
$15. 

A most remarkable sale of spring coats and 
skirts is going on at one of the shops, during 
this and the coming month. For instance a 
dark brown cheviot serge skirt, extremely well 
cut and lined witha fine percaline with a 
smart little jacket to match, lined with change- 
able silk and finished with stitched seams and 
a velvet collar, may be bought for $12. This 
style may be duplicated in blue or black serge. 

A charming stock, with a large bow in front 
of burnt orange taffeta, edged with a narrow 
insertion of cream appliqué, is one of the new 
French models just sent over and costs $9. An 
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exact reproduction, however, is being sold at 
the same counter for $2. 

While on the subject of ties, one must men- 
tion the new scarf-pins which are being worn 
with them. A very smart idea is the riding 
crop in gold and platinum, for $4, or a pair 
of golf clubs, also in gold and platinum, with 
a tiny pearl inthe centre, for $4.75, while a 
coaching horn in gold is considered to be ex- 
tremely chic and may be bought for $4.75. 

Single golf clubs, set with a pearl, cost only 
$3.75. Ascot scarf-pins, consisting of a pearl 
set on a gold safety-pin, may be bought for 
$2.32, and riding crop brooches in gold are 
sold at $8. 





These little trifles make charming Easter 
gifts, now that this festival has become as much 
an excuse for giving as Christmas. The most 
effective and up-to-date match boxes are of 
gun metal; at one shop these little safes may be 
bought for $3.25, with any inscription or mon- 
ogram engraved free of charge which greatly 
enhances the beauty of the box, as the cutting 
brings out the effect of the steel. 

A handsome cigar cutter in gold set with a 
diamond may be bought for $16, while a mas- 





sively chased gold one without a jewel may be 
bought for $9. 50. : 
An exquisite little cigarette holder in the 
form of a gold claw holding an ivory bowl, 
with an amber mouthpiece is sold for $6.50, 
and in these very advanced days is considered 
quite as appropriate a gift for a woman as a man 
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LO-TO-KAH, BY VERNER Z, REED. 
NENTAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Here are half a dozen stories in this 

I book all dealing with the fortunes 
of Lo-to-kah, who is an Indian of 

the tribe of the Navajos, Mr. Reed, whose 
first venture into literary fields this book evi- 
dently is, has a fair acquaintance with Indian 
customs of speech and action, and while he 
contines his narrative within the limits of his 
wn experience is sometimes bright and always 
interesting. But he fails to continue amusing 
when he introduces the supernatural element. 
Lo-to-kah, the boasting old savage, tells an 
entertaining if highly colored story in the ac- 
countof the way he won his wife—the initial 
number of the volume. But interest ends 
there. Forthe second story marks the advent 
of a witch who is a poor imitation of some of 
Rider Haggard’s creations. She is not typical 
of anything in particular, and her miracles are 
not put forward as beliefs but as facts. Dud 
they represent the superstitions of the Indians 
they might not be out of harmony with the 
spirit of the book, ‘*I have not attempted 
to confine myself to their literal beliefs,’’ says 
the author in his preface. Evidently not. 
And his failure to do so meant the surrender 
of a chance of making his work worth while. 


CONTI- 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY, A STORY OF LAND 
AND SEA IN THE DAYS OF THE REVO- 
LUTION, BY ARCHBISHOP BRADY 
This 1s the result of extensive historical 

studies, and adds another to the list of those 
romances designed to refresh our knowledge 
of the glorious past. Archdeacon Brady has 
taken, as he himself explains, some slight lib- 
erties with this glorious past and with histori- 
cal fact, but justly pleads in excuse the 
example of the masters of fiction. On the 
other hand the Archdeacon claims to have 
established in detail certain neglected chapters 
of history, such as the fight between the 
Randolph and the Yarmouth, and especially 
to have seconded the labors of Ford, Lodge, 
Wilson and Fiske, in destroying the popular 
canonization of George Washington and in 
representing the man as he was. The arch- 
deacon premises that all the incidents and 
anecdotes and most of the conversations in 
which Washington appears are absolutely 
historical, 

In one chapter, which is brief, Washington 
is represented interviewing an officer whom 
he has sent to report on the crossing of the 
Delaware, and who returns with the statement 
that he believes it to be impracticable, 

‘*Impracticable, sir ! impracticable !”’ he 
roared out in a voice of thunder. ‘* How 
dare you say what this army can or cannot 
do! And what do you mean by not crossing 
the river and ascertaining the facts I desireto 
know!’’ The next moment he stepped 
forward and seizing the heavy leaden inkstand 
from the table near him threw it with all 
his force full at the man, crying fiercely, 
a , sir! Be off, and send me a 
man!’’ (Charles Scribners’ Sons.) 





SUNSET. BY BEATRICE WHITBY 

A very pretty little story with one im- 
peachable moral, at least, if not two. That 
a charming married woman should not fall in 
love with her cousin and neglect her little 
girl is indisputable, and that a clever, sensi- 
ble girl of twenty-five should not allow her- 
self to ‘* grizzle’’ over an unrequited affection 
for a widower to such an extent that she lets 
the whole family catch scarlet fever, seems 
equally so; whether it was worth while to 
build a book out of such slight materials is a 
question to be settled between Miss Whitby 
and her publishers. Her readers, after get- 
ting through it with a certain amount of 
gentle gratification, will probably agree in 
thinking that the freshness and charm of her 
earlier work has departed. 


WARRIOR GAP. 
U.S, A. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, 


The Indian question is brought very vividly 
home in the reading of a book like this, 
written so plainly by one who knows what he 
is talking about; and in spite of Captain 
King’s heroines being all so impossible, beau- 
tiful and fascinating, and his heroes so incon- 


ceivably handsome and 
realism of a book like this one makes the 


ultra heroic, the 


reader forget all minor blemishes in the 
intense interest with which the story of peril 
and bravery istold. (F. Tennyson Neely. ) 


KENNETH GRAHAME 


T is to be taken as evidence of superior 
I merit in the work of Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame that it survived the damna- 
tion which threatened it in the praises of his 
friends, as it is of the strength of his own 
personality that he at last emerged from the 
school for sinners created by these friends 
themselves. There are those(no doubt) who 
would prefer being damned with Jerome 
Klapka Jerome, I. Zangwill and Richard 
Le Gallienne, than saved in any other com- 
pany, but alas it will always be the general 
impression that in so doing they are simply 
making a virtue of necessity, and dislike 
to add unsociability to their other misde- 
meanors, Of this class is not Mr. Grahame. 
It is cruel to handicap a rising man with the 
approbation of the Le Gallienne crowd, and 
itis much to Mr, Grahame’s credit that he 
is in a fair way of living it down. For The 
Golden Age, thus far Mr. Grahame’s only 
book, is as far above the work of the rest of 
the Bodley school as Mr. Le Gallienne is 
surpassed by the great English dead, whose 
work he has maligned by imitating. We 
are ready to forgive Mr. Grahame for his 
somewhat inane and superfluous ccntributions 
to the Yellow Book for the sake of The 
Golden Age, which is one of the most charm- 
ing sets of essays on childhood which have 
appeared in recent years. 

For although the book purports to be a 
series of sketches, Mr. Grahame has little crea- 
tive genius, and lacks the simplicity necessary 
for the story teller of child-life. Though he 
writes with a child’s naturalness and with 
something of the child’s wonder, he tones it 
with a man’s knowledge, and if we consider 
his work as fiction, the false note jars. It is 
not a beok for children, nor of chiudren, but 
about children, and one page from Alice in 
Wonderland or Virginibus Puerisque, would 
give an irresistable illustration of the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Grahame is a young London journal- 
ist, and has been a contributor of essays, 
sketches and stories to many of the English 
periodicals. The success of The Golden Age 
has been so pronounced that his publishers 
contemplate issuing a volume of his essays 
within two or threemonths. But it is doubt- 
ful if Mr. Grahame can write on other sub- 
jects with the same charm with which he 
handles the affairs of childhood. To judge 
from his precocious efforts, it would seem 
that it is his metier to make us remember the 
days before we forgot the charm of life and 
grew ridiculously old. 


IN SIGHT 


H*: is something that should appeal to 
every good American who has 
swelled with pride at the cabled ac- 

counts of the social recognition of his fellow- 

countrymen by the future King of Great 

Britain and Ireland and Emperor of India. A 

biography of this exalted personage is just 

published by the Appletons, under the title of 

H.R. H. the Prince of Wales. We are ad- 

vised that the book contains an account of 

Albert Edward’s illustrious career including 

his birth, education, travels, marriage and 

home life, and philanthropic, social and po- 
litical work. This is the first life of the 

Prince so far bestowed upon a thirsting pub- 

lic. It ought to be interesting—perhaps for 

the reason that sometimes makes Russian 
newspapers interesting, because of the things 
they leave out. 


* * * 


The story of a French Volunteer of the 
War of Independence (the Chevalier de Pont- 
giband) has been translated and edited by 
Robert B. Douglas, and should form a valua- 
ble addition to Revolutionary literature of 
which a sort of renaissance is even now in 
progress among us and very reasonably. We 
have arrived now ata social point (even at 
occasional hob-nobbings with future kings 
and emperors) when it is advisable to set up 
a crest and go thoroughly into the question of 
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genealogy. Let us make the most of our 
traditions, let us record, edit, annotate and 
publish all of them. If French gentlemen of 
title fought for us when we renounced alle- 
giance to all future kings, queens, emperors, 
let us know it. Welcome, Chevalier de 
Pontgiband ! 


x * * 


A cheerful thing for summer reading (par- 
ticularly recommended for the seaside) is Prof. 
Josiah Royce’s new book, Studies of Good 
and Evil, 


* * * 


Eastern Journeys is the title of {a book by 
the late Charles A. Dana, to be published 
immediately by the Appletons. The volume 
will be uniform in make-up with Mr. Dana’s 
Art of Newspaper Making, and describes 
travels in Russia and the Caucasus and to 
Jerusalem. 


* * * 


In fiction the same firm of publishers offers 
a choice line of spring goods in all the newest 
patterns and colorings, yet bearing the imprint 
of well-known names. Thus George Moore 
is represented by Evelyn Innes, Maarten 
Maartens by Her Memory, S. R. Crockett 
by The Standard Bearer, Grant Allen by An 
Incidental Bishop. Also we are to have a 
new uniform edition of Gulbert Parker's 
novels, including The Seats of the Mighty, 
which was so good a story and so bad a 
play. 

* * * 

A new book is announced on a subject 
which cannot fail to interest all disciples of 
Ibsen and Sudermann and all devotees of the 
pathological and clinical schools of fiction. 
The work itself is not fiction, however, but 
deals with Heredity in a strictly scientific 
way, modified only to suit the popular capac- 
ity for absorbing science. The author 1s J. 
Arthur Thompson, of the School of Medi- 
cine, Edinburgh. The Putnams are the 
publishers in this country, and the book ap- 
pears in a new seiies of scientific studies to 
be edited by Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, of 
Columbia, with the cooperation of an Eng- 
lish F. R.S. 


AN APPARENTLY UNAPPRE- 
CIATED PAPER 
Dear Vogue : 


Hy has not more been said about the 
W splendid articles on our firemen 
contributed by Mr. Riis to the 
February Century? Surely never were nobler 
deeds recorded in a more heart-stirring way, 
and the very qualities of simplicity and re- 
straint which make such good reading from a 
literary point of view not only attest the depth 
of the writer’s feeling but go far towards rous- 
ing asimilar enthusiasm in thereader. I am 
not ashamed to confess that I read it with tears 
rolling down my cheeks, the tribute of an 
almost over-powering emotion of admiration 
and pride; the only other bit of reading 
which has ever stirred me to quite such a 
pitch may be found within the covers of the 
very unpretending volumes issued year by year 
from the Government Printing Office and 
lettered on the back Life Saving Service 
Report. Here are to be found the tale of 
similar deeds by just such modest and uncon- 
scious heroes as the firemen, but it would 
need the pen of someone as well up in life 
along shore as Mr. Riis is at home with his 
subject, to do them justice, 

Here is a letter recently received from the 
keeper of a station not many hundred miles 
from this city, which, while not recounting 
any heroic deeds, serves as an illustration of 
the simplicity and manliness of these every- 
day heroes. 


‘¢ __Life-Saving Station, 
“Feb. sth, 1898. 
‘¢ Dear Mrs. ——— : 

*6 Your letter received and also the package. 
And Myself and Crew thank verry much 
Mrs. » Mrs. H » Miss L and 
Mrs, and your self fire your kindness 
the mufflers and wristlets will do us good sur- 
vise And whe enjoy the reading verry much. 
My Station is Located six milds below or 

















south of no poast office no famleys ex- 
cept Light house and Lif saving men. My 
self and Crew have built a small school house 
so the children would have some whete to go 
to school And the state gives us two hundred 
dolars a year to spend fora Teacher And whe 
hold Sunday school in the little School house. 
The neerest Depot is -—— and the nearest 
Doctor Is eight milds from us A Cross the 
bay at T Whe are the South end of 
what is cald Beach. We have a good 
bit of work on the Shoals. With Surf 
boat At this time of year. I have seven 
men eight all toald from the first of Dec 
untill the first of ma I have what Is cald a 
Winter man I have been Keeper of this Sta- 
tion 28 years And It has allway took A bout 
all my pay to live. A gain thanking you and 
All the ladies 

**] remain Respectfully ° 
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Cc. 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES 


Essrs, Henry Holt & Co.’s spring 
announcements include Rupert of 


Hentzau, a sequel to the Prisoner 
of Zenda, by Anthony Hope, with eight full 
page illustrations by C. D, Gibson. The 
Durket Sperret, a romance of the Cumber- 
land Mountains, by Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 
author of Jerry. Tony Drum, a Cockney 
Boy, by Edwin Pugh, author of A Street in 
Suburbia, with ten full-page illustrations in 
color by Nicholson, whose Alphabet made 
such a hit last Christmas; also Mr. Pugh’s 
King Circumstance, being stories chiefly of 
humble town and country life in England, 
written with extraordinary truth and vigor. 
Her Ladyship’s Elephant, by David Dwight 
Wells, based on certain diplomatic experi- 
ences of the author (son of the Hon. David 
A. Wells, the political economist) while he 
was attached to our embassy in London. 
The Fire of Life, a novel of modern English 
society, by Kenneth Burrow, in which the 
author is said to show a notable skill in his 
character drawing. Fighting for Favor, a 
stirring tale of pirates on the Scotch coast, by 
W.G. Tarbet. A translation of A Political 
History of Modern Europe, by Charles Seign- 
obos, edited by Prof. S. M. Macvane, of 
Harvard. The Federalist, very fully edited, 
with special features, by Paul Leicester Ford, 
editor of The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. 
The Logical Process of Social Development, 
by John Franklin Crowell, formerly profes- 
sor in Smith College. Music and Musicians, 
by Albert Lavignac, translated by William 
Marchant and edited by H. E. Krehbiel; 
profusely illustrated. The Political Papers 
of the Late Francis A, Walker, edited by 
Prof. Davis R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ; and his Educational 
Papers, edited by Prof. James P. Monroe, of 
the same institution. Obnet’s La Fille du 
Deputé, edited by George A. D. Beck, 


Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paint- 
ings, by J. A. Huddilston, is the title of a 
book to be published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany early this spring. 

This work deals with the traces of tragedy 
in vase paintings, and the twenty-nine illus- 
trations are meant to present all the pictures 
that, with a high degree of probability, owe 
their origin to one or other of the extant plays 
of AEschylus or Euripides. In an introductory 
chapter is traced the influence of Greek trag- 
edy on ancient art. It is shown that the ex- 
tant plays of Sophocles are not illustrated by 
the ceramic artists, The book thus places 
within the reach of every student of the Greek 
tragic literaturethe apparatus for a fuller ap- 
preciation of his work. It is doubtful whether 
the illustrations of these vases are to be found 
in any American library, and it is believed 
that this work will, for the first time, place 
these valuable monuments where they may 
throw new light on many of the extant 
plays. It may be added that the needs of 
the philologist have been first in the author's 
mind, and those of the archzologist second. 


Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 
sender. No others will receive con- 
sideration with a view to publi- 
cation. 
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Here seems to be just now an absolute 

I longing for originality, and as each 

season ** grows apace ’’—as the im- 
mortal author of Pinafore would put it—one 
sees the desire becoming stronger and reach- 
ing and including every subject, even to 
dress as well as to the mode and manner of 
living. Starting out with such a grave sen- 
tence, I feel as if [ am launched on my career 
as an essayist, while from behind the gleam- 
ing glass of my library book-case doors, made 
brilliant by the reflection of the burning logs 
which are filling the room with a calm, 
resinous perfume suggestive of study, Ches- 
terfield, Macaulay and Gibbon, in their Rus- 
sian bindings, seem to beam approval on 
me. 

I know that I am original, I am an icon- 
oclast, and I fight to che bitter end the demon 
of humbug. But then, my dear fellow, I 
can afford to be original. I can offend—if I 
would care to do so—all the conventionalities 
without losing the minutest atom of my au- 
thority as an arbiter. It may be more haz- 
ardous for you to do likewise, and unless I 
were very sure of my ground I would not at- 
tempt it. It is a dangerous experiment. We 
are all intensely provincial, and the newspa- 
pers of the cities regard that which is new 
with sublime distrust born of ignorance. 

Frequently I have received letters from 
young men asking for advice. When one 
becomes to a certain extent a public character, 
one must expect this. I have sometimes 
dictated the replies to my secretary, but fre- 
quently have written the answers myself. 
The subject-matter of each bears a striking 
resemblance one to the other, I like to guide 
the people to the right path, and you know 
I am a bit of a socialist myself. A tactful 
hit here and there does no harm. 

Here is a young man, for instance, living 
in a Texas town, who wants to know if he 
should wear a frock coat to an afternoon 
tea. Iam nota believer in iron clad rules, 
and my faith is firmly attached to two homely 
proverbs: ** One man’s food is another man’s 
poison,’ and **In Rome, do as the Romans 
do.’’ If my young friend is a leader, a 
man strong enough to do as he pleases, so 
that no dog may bark, I would say: ** Yes— 
wear what you know is the only thing correct 
in dress’” ; but if not, follow the custom of 
your town, Etiquette and dress are only 
based on common sense, and you cannot apply 
absolute rules tothem. If the other young 
men wear cutaways—wear a cutaway also. 
In New York I can do as I please. If I 
should wish I can appear ina red tie and a 
dinner jacket, and I can give ample reason, 
independently of my personal position, to 
defend myself in such a practice. My 
dear fellow, if you tried this in New York, 
you would be regarded possibly as a lunatic— 
you would have to comply with the rule of 
dress in the metropolis, 

The distinction seems to me to be very 
clear, and yet my heart goes out to those un- 
fortunates in interior towns who correspond 
with the cheap periodicals, seeking for infor- 
mation on matters of dress and etiquette. 

To betold that you are obliged to be mar- 
ried at noon in a frock coat, top hat, and 
patent leather shoes, and the rest of it, is 
highly absurd. What use has the farmer, 
for instance, for this toggery afterward? It 
1s locked in a cedar chest, and perhaps taken 
out at funerals or stray festivities or once in a 
while at ‘‘ meeting.’’ The clothes are the 
handiwork of the village tailor, and are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made—the entire out- 
fit—hat, cheap patent shoes and all, have 
been obtained from a ready-made man in the 
neighboring large town. Top hats and frock 
coats and patent leather shoes are inconsistent 
with a background of village houses, rail 
fences, muddy, red roads, pine clad hills and 
wide fields decked with green ribboned corn 
and yellow sheaves of wheat. In England, 
where a large country estate with well 
trimmed lawn, a feudal castle, a tallyho 
creeping into the landscape, give an urban 
aspect to the scene, or at Newport or at Bar 
Harbor even, it is different. But at Doo- 
little’s Corners or on Maine Street or Market 
Street the setting is bucolic and a suit of 


tweeds or evena black cutaway—tabooed of 
cities—is the proper costume. 

I have danced in a sombreroand buckskin 
leggings, and J] have dined in overalls, In 
some localities I am not a personality, and I 
have tact and common sense enough to be as 
one of the others, I have even appeared in 
a battered top hat and a string of beads at a 
reception given his Majesty, Tambuola, in a 
South African jungle, because this court cos- 
tume was commanded, and I would rather 
have sat down to a luncheon of grilled mis- 
sionary, if expected, than to have offended 
the proprieties. And thus the successful 
man is the one who bends his head with the 
other saplings when the fierce March winds 
claim his obeisance, but who stirs not a twig 
when he is monarch of the forest. 

We must be all on the surface, and yet 
deep withall. Even the furniture of the period 
is highly veneered. Here I am sitting in the 
oak wainscoted library of my country house. 
Before me glow the bright embers and the 
crackling logs of an hospitable fire. Around 
me are book shelves, portraits of Amaton 
peering out from the half religious darkness 
oftheroom. The great table is covered with 
costly objects in silver, in bronze, and in an- 
tique leather. The very binding of the books 
in the low and the high bookcases suggests 
luxury. From the w.ndow I can gaze at my 
possessions for miles—my stables, my horses, 
and my model farm on one side, and the vel- 
vet lawn with a bed here and there on the 
border of the park near the porter’s lodge, 
bright with yellow tulips, the promise of the 
spring. My yacht is in commission, and my 
tallyho is at the door. Meadows comes into 
the room with a message from my steward. 
A few tenants are in the hall waiting for an 
interview. 

Why should I care now, dear boy, if you 
have been caught ‘‘ kiting’’ cheques at the 
club, if marshals are after you with writs, or 
your butcher and grocer are pursuing you? I 
do not want to hear about your family trou- 
bles. We want to be amused, to be enter- 
tained. We care for vaudeville and comedy 
—drama and tragedy disturb the digestion, 
and are out of place with the scene setting. 

Perhaps you have a liking for old-fash- 
ioned sentiment. It is out of place here as 
would be the frock coat at a wedding in a 
mining town. Keep your woes to yourself if 
you wish to preserve your friends. It is a 
strong friendship that will stand misfortune ; 
the creed of fashion is that it is but an epi- 
sode. 

Weariness and ennui will consume it as 
this smouldering fire has reduced this giant 
pine logtoashes. Meadows, have the hearth 
cleaned and the debris swept out, and another 
log brought in. 


THE FOUNDATION BARREL 


EMILY GUILLON FULLER 


| “Here was once a man who laid the 
foundation of great wealth and 
world wide fame by an ingeniously 
premeditated plan, which I feel called upon 
to record, that others of the same craft may 
go and do likewise. , 

Before he was thirty this man had been 
successively a clerk, an actor, a tailor, a 
cooper, and finally a preacher, 

He was almost a success as a cooper, and 
there were those who declared that had he 
pursued the ministerial calling a little longer, 
he would have reached the highest pinnacle 
of fame in it. Others gave strong reasons 
for dissenting from this view. Be that as it 
may, the hero of this history ever main- 
tained that to the cooper trade he was in- 
debted for the idea which made him the 
greatest man of his time in the literary world. 

When convinced that he was not called to 
the ministry, he made haste to leave it, and 
for two months thereafter was literally bur- 
ied in thought—as it proved later. 

And now foraction! Our hero went forth 
and purchased six gross of pens; one gallon 
of ink (in bulk) ; a case of the same bottled ; 
fifty-four tablets, besides thirty-one reams of 
MS. paper. His investment in paper was 
comparatively small, because from youth he 
had cultivated a fine, illegible hand-writing 
which he was in the habit of extending from 
edge to edge of the paper, leaving no waste 
called margin. 
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Observe—he bought no envelopes nor 
stamps. Next, to save time, he bought a 
barrel, though he could have made just as 
good aone. He looked at hogsheads with a 
view to buying, until between them and bar- 
rels, a decision became well nigh impossible. 
The hogshead was large for the study, and 
then he might die before his scheme was ac- 
complished were he to choose the larger 
variety. He finally decided upon a barrel 
strongly begirt with hoops. These he ordered 
reinforced, and returned home with his pur- 
chases. 

Then did this man sit at his desk—where 
sermons fcrmerly ran riot—and wrote, and 
and wrote, and wrote, and wrote, and wrote. 
And as each MS. was finished he folded it, 
put a price upon it, and dropped it into the 
barrel ; so that as time went on the fall of the 
dropping MSS. came to sound to his innocent 
wife, gnawing a crust in the next room, like 
the constant drip, drip of the eaves on a rainy 
day. 

Soon the barrel was full—level full. Then 
our hero laid aside his pen, and going to the 
postoffice bought four thousand stamps and 
five hundred envelopes, and returned home 
with a light heart and Jighter purse. He 
had spent his all. How he lived during the 
next two years will not betold. There is 
artistic merit in omitting details, and to me 
this seems just the place for the exhibition of 
such merit. 

But he did not stop writing when the bar- 
rel was level full. His plans were laid and 
worked out to the minutest detail. He wrote 
on and on until the barrel was heaping full, 
all MSS. above the level being placed in en- 
velopes, with stamps inside and out. No 
price was marked on these, but they were at 
once started upon their journeys—journeys 
which might have thrown light on the per- 
petual motion problem had the paper and ink 
been of some indestructible material, They 
wore out, however, the shreds serving the 
man’s wife for fuel, His stern resolve not to 
go beneath the level—into his capital, as it 
were—was never once broken; but having 
exhausted his resources to that level he, re- 
membering the Scriptural passage, put stamps 
and envelopes behind him, and again sat at 
his desk, and wrote and wrote and wrote. 
This time he did not cast his work into the 
barrel, but gathering up the sheets again went 
forth. For six months he walked, never 
resting except when he sat in publishers’ of- 
fices, or stopped to put his work under the 
other arm. At the end of those weary 
months a humane publisher gave him fifty 
pounds for the book, and told him to go out 
and get a bun, The man acted upon this 
advice and his life was saved, for he had had 
nothing to sustain him save his belief in 
himself. 

The book made a hit, reaping four hun- 
dred thousand fold for the kind-hearted pub- 
lisher. The author rubbed his hands by a 
grate fire, his credit now being good. It is 
easily understood that since the first MS. 
was dropped into the barrel the man had im- 
proved in his work in every way, and the 
book’s success was legitimate. 

Now we come to the very pith of the story. 
Editors of a certain number (limited ) of first- 
class magazines wired the man in frantic 
haste. Strangely, all of the cablegrams were 
alike: ** Wish you to write for our’s ex- 
clusively.”’ 

Our hero studied the situation carefully. 
It was the decisive moment of his career. In 
a short time he had gained certain knowl- 
edge and replied favorably—upon conditions, 
which the editor, perforce, accepted. 

Then did our author once more look kindly 
upon stamps and envelopes ; but never again 
did he put any of the former inside of the 
latter. His heaviest labor consisted in adding 
ciphers to the price of each MS. from the 
barrel, placing in an envelope and addressing. 
He thought the long journey justified the 
extra ciphers. 

When in the course of time the barrel was 
hilf exhausted—for no new MSS. wete ever 
written—he became alarmed lest the heavy 
demand exhaust the supply, and resignedly set 
to work upon a new book, which, though 
not equal to the first one, sold as well. 

And now he died—just as with his usual 
keenness he had foreseen that he might— 
leaving the widow and children the half bar- 
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rel of MSS., which were most judiciously 
used by them, as one instance will show. 

When they were so nearly gone that the 
bottom of the barrel could be seen among the 
interstices of those remaining, the literary 
executo:s would take a small extract from one 
and dilute it, thus making many articles out 
of one of the great man’s. Some captious 
critics even said such articles were thin. But 
has not every great man his detractors? And 
when the widow, in collaboration with the 
sons, wrote his memoirs, it required one of 
the largest ships afloat, stuffed to its utmost 
capacity, to supply the demand; and yet an- 
other of equal capacity, equally laden, to carry 
His Literary Methods, How He Wrote, 
When He Wrote, etc , etc., etc. 


AN INDIAN’S VERSES 


A NEW ENGLAND LEGEND 


man by the name of Teasel lived in a 

log hut in a little settlement of Ver- 
mont. Everybody called him Old Teasel, 
and he scarcely had a friend. No one spoke 
well of him while he lived, and he felt sure 
they would not when he died. 

Polly Van Wriper had grown old in his 
service as housekeeper, his wife having died 
many years before. 

Polly stood in awe of Old Tease], and 
placed his meals on the table and- lighted his 
candle for his going to bed always at just the 
right time but without a word. 

So one day when Old Teasel told Polly 
that he was going to have an Indian poet 
come to the house to write some verses about 
himself she dared not say a word, although she 
was in deadly fear of all Indians. Polly won- 
dered as to whether Mr. Teasel thought he 
was going to die, for her idea of verses were 
that they were about people who were dead. 
She did not know the word obituary, but that 
was her thought. 

Osseo, the Indian, came, and was prom- 
ised a suitable reward if he wrote to please the 
owner of the hut. 

When he had written one verse he read it 
to Teasel. It read thus : 


was nearly a hundred years ago that a 


** There was a man who died of late, 

For whom the angels did in expectation wait, 
With outstretched arms and wings of love 

To waft him to the realms above,” 


Old Tease] was overjoyed and urged the 
Indian to make haste in finishing the rhyme, 
so he could call in his neighbors and show 
them what could be said of him whom they 
had so disliked. 

Osseo refused to finish until he received his 
pay. There was along wrangle, and Teasel 
thought the Indian very unjust in his de- 
mands. After he had received the very most 
old Teasel would pay, and some blankets be- 
sides, he finished his work. 

Osseo announced that he was ready, and 
Polly was sent hobbling out to call in the 
neighbors. They came, and after Osseo read 
the first verse he kept on and read the sec- 
ond, which Teasel had not heard: 

** There was a man who died of late, 

For whom the angels did in expectation wait, 

With outstretched arms and wings of love, 

To waft him to the realms above. 

But while they were thus hovering round these 
lower skies, 

Still disputing about their prize, 

In slipped the devil like a weasel, 

And to his home bore off old Teasel.”’ 

The silence in that house was perhaps 
something like the half-hour’s silence of St. 
John’s vision at the opening of the seventh 
seal. Then they all went out. 


Those who lock for the arrival 
of Vogue regularly every week should 
subscribe for it in advance, either 
directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
through a newsdealer. Only enough 
copies to cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing 
removes this contingency. 
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2 The most perfect bearings ever ou & 
into a bicycle, 


4) Bicycles 


op The beautiful Waverley 50: 
Catalogue is free. 
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Special designs in Co- 
tillon Favors, Canvas, 
Wools and Silks for Golt 
Vests and Stockings. 


Me. B, LAPAIX 


Between Fifth Ave. 
and Broadway 

















The Christy Saddle, 


At the recent In- 
ternational Medical 
Convention at Mos- 
cow, Russia, where 
physicians congre- 
gated from all parts 
of the world, the 


Christy Saddle was 





| ° es es 
shown, and in addition to receiving the 

| unqualified endorsement as anatomically 

| correct, orders for Christy Saddles were 


"abt and ae Goods 


taken from over-600 physicians for their 
own personal use. Once a Christy rider, 
always a Christy advocate. Avoid 
cheap imitations. Insist on the Christy. 
Christy Booklet free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York 
Chicage 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


It cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 


and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing”’ 


— Medical Standard 


tHe PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 








GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and h-mes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New YorK, « 








For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. | 
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Travel-- 


Telephone 


For Service apply to 


New York Telephone Co. 


CONTRACT OFFICES 


18 Cortlandt, 15 Dey, 
952 Broadway, 115 W. 38th 
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April 21, and May 


Ticket Agents; Tourist A 


New York; or address GEO. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, 
General Manager. 








April 7.—$3 


Old Point Comfort and 
Washington. 


April 23.—$22.00. 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


April 7 and 23.—$16.00. 
WASHINGTON 


For Itineraries and full information 


gent, 
; W. BuoYD, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA RR. 
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(Continued from page iii) 

Fig. 4989—Street gown of tea green cloth. 
Plain tight skirt made separate from a lining 
of jonquil yellow taffeta. ‘The bodice has 
a vest of green linen tucked in groups of three. 
The yoke is defined with narrow raffles of 
taffeta the shade of the cloth. The vest and 
darts which are left open are outlined with a 
little black silk embroidery, The sleeves are 
tucked from the inner arm seam toward the 
top. Around the waist is knotted a black 
silk gauze girdle tucked at the buttom. The 
collar is of jonquil yellow velvet, 

Fig. 4990—Smart gown of black cloth. 
The skirt is cut very tight across the hips, 
and the flounce is put on with a full ruche 
of black taffeta, lined with white satin, At 
the bottom of the bias flounce are two more 
ruches. The bodice has a tucked yoke of 
white satin and a plain vest of the same, with 
four large rhinestone and cut jet buttons used 
as studs. The cloth comes up to the satin 
yoke in fan shape, and is outlined with jet 
embroidery, Long wrinkled sleeves are fin- 
ished with caps of cloth trimmed with little 
ruffles of taffeta. Down the shoulder seams 
and forming a boléro in the back is white 
satin, embroidered in jet and cut in scallops. 

Fig. 4991—Court gown for presentation 
in Queen's drawing room. The material is 
deep cream satin. The perfectly tight cor- 
sage is laced up the back ; a wide box-plait 
in front narrows to nothing at the waist. 
The corsage is worn over the skirt, and is 
finished with just a cord. Narrow old Mech- 
lin outlines the décolletage. The bodice is 
covered with hand embroidery in small scroll 
design. Puffs of plain satin form the sleeves. 
The skirt is the new cut—long and flaring— 
with effect of a Spanish flounce, which is 
made by a deep embroidery of silver and white 
fret-work. The train is shirred across the 
back of the corsage and hangs in long, grace- 
ful folds. Around the train a band of silver 
and white embroidery 1s used. The veil is 
of white tulle, fastened far back on the head 
with three Prince of Wales feathers. 

Fig. 4966—Serviceable bath robe of plaid 
wool in blue and black. A large collar of 
blue flannel is braided at the edge with black 
and ends far over on the side; smoked pearl 
buttons fasten the robe down the side. The 
sleeves are cut bias and have high cuffs of 
blue flannel braided. 

Fig. 4959—Blue serge street gown. The 
bodice is made of hunter’s green silk with an 
over bodice of blue serge trrmmed with black 
braid ; down the front of the serge bodice 
there are little loops of very narrow braid. 
Crushed sleeves of silk become plain at the 
bottom and are trimmed with braid. The 
collar and girdle are of wide braid with ribbon 
velvet stitched on in diamonds. The belt is 
fastened with a clasp of Roman gold. A plain 
tight-fitting skirt has a separate lining of 
green. The skirt touches all around and is 
trimmed at the bottom with four rows of 
braid. 

Fig. 4981—An exquisite summer gown is 
made of yellow pink poplin. The skirt is 
plain with a band of Irish point insertion ex- 
tending down the front, pointed and shaped at 
the bottom and reaching around the back ; 
above this band is another following the same 
outline, The bodice is very simple with a 
collarette of Irish point in deep écru. The 
collarette reaches in a tab down the front and 
fastens under the black velvet girdle. The 
side bodies are appliquéd in Irish point and the 
sleeves are trimmed with bands of insertion. 
The high collar is of black velvet crushed 
and hooks perfectly plain in the back. A 
small velvet bow at the waist with long ends 
finishes the smartest gown I have seen this 
spring, 

Fig. 4992—Street costume of tan covert 
cloth, A panel and flounce are joined to 
the skirt with many rows of stitching. The 
bodice has Eton fronts, and is cut round at 
the neck and stitched. Smaller revers are 
faced with white tucked satin. The shirt is 
of white satin with a large bow of mousseline 
de soie at the throat. Sleeves are long over 
the hand and tight. 

Fig. 4993—Gray cloth walking costume. 


A bell skirt with gored front is attached toa . 


lining of pale yellow The front seams are 
finished with black silk braid. Around the 
bottom this braid continues in three rows. 
The bodice, of cloth, has an inner fold of 


yellow silk gauze. Two little revers which 
reach from the bust to the belt are wired and 
made of puffed gauze, The cloth is outlined 
with brad and trimmed with scrolls of braid, 
The collar and chemisette are of puffed gauze ; 
tight plain sleeves except a little puff on top. 

Fig. 4945—Mauve velvet dinner toilette. 
The bodice is tight fitting, laces down the 
back and is cut square. A velvet cording 
five inches in width finishes the neck. The 
little puffed sleeves and front of the bodice are 
embroidered in cut steel and amethysts. The 
sleeves are caught up with a cream satin 
rosette fastened with a steel arrow. The 
model is princess, and down the front a panel 
is defined with a cream satin cord. The 
skirt touches all around and is made with a 
train. 

Fig. 4958—Black satin tea gown belted 
with a turquoise girdle, The deep collarette 
and stole are of white satin encrusted with 
lace and studded with turquoises. Across the 
yoke the collarette is tied with two satin 
bows. The rest of the gown is perfectly 
plain. 

Fig. 4971—Emerald green velvet tea gown 
with front of twine net in puffs strapped with 
narrow bands of velvet ; revers of the same 
tone lace reach to the waist line. ‘The gown 
is slashed at the side of skirt and top of the 
sleeves, and shows the net puffing. The 
back is plain and sweeps the ground. 

Fig. 4972—Pale blue cloth skirt trimmed 
with narrow chiffon ruffles which slant and 
finish at one side, a large black velvet rosette 
is caught at the top. The bodice is of blue 
accordion-plaited chiffon with yoke and sleeves 
of all over lace. Across one side of the 
bodice are little chiffon ruffles on lace which 
end at one side the yoke with a black velvet 


rosette. Collar and girdle are of black vel- 
vet. 

Fig. 4999—Pale blue silk gauze in- 
formal dinner bodice. The neck is cut 


square and trimmed with black Chantilly 
lace, inside the lace ruffles across the shoulders 
are little frills of gauze. The sleeves are 
long and made of puffs and insertions, finished 
at the top with big puffs. A black jet girdle 
fastens the fulness at the wrist. 


GOWNS SHOWN ON PAGE 197 


Fig. 1—Tailor made gown of smoke gray 
suede cloth. Tucked skirt; circular flounce. 
Eton jacket with tight back. ‘Tucked vest 
of white satin. Belt, white satin, gold 
buckle ; drop skirt. 

Fig. 2—Abbess blue face-cloth. Clinging 
skirt-flare at foot. Short, tight jacket inlaid 
with blue velvet, bordered with waved tucks. 
Tight vest; white corduroy closed with gold 
buttons. 

Fig. 3—Black smooth cloth. Tight skirt, 
tucked on hips. Blouse, tight coat back. 
Braid frogs in front. Sleeves tucked in 
waves. Velvet collar, drop skirt. 


CHAPMAN'S GOWNS SHOWN ON MIDDLE PAGE 


Two Upper Lert Ficures—No. 1, Gown 
of blue and white foulard. Three revers of the 
silk edged with plaitings of white taffeta, 
front filled with pink chiffon, cravat of white 
chiffon with lace applique. 

No. 2, Bluet India silk frock ; blouse, 
sleeves and skirt trimmed with yellow edging, 
front of yoke of finely tucked lawn, cravat 
and belt of white ribbon. 

Two Upper Ricut Figyrats—No, 1, Red 
foulard, back tucked, cord down the middle, 
fichu of white silk edged with black velvet. 
Belt of velvet handsome buckle of enameled 
cherries and leaves. 

Two Lower Lrrr Ficurzs—No. 1, Gown 
of lilac satin-finished taffeta, group of shir- 
rings forming collar and extending over 
sleeves. Space above filled with shirred yel- 
low net. Narrow waistcoat of canary velvet 
Collar and front of white satin with yellow 
lace over it. Sleeves tucked in clusters. 

No, 2, Wrap and skirt of black taffeta. 
Shaped ruffles cut in scallops, edged with 
three tucks. Collar and revers of white 
taffeta covered with narrow ruffles of yellow 
lace and white chiffon, silver and turquoise. 

Figure 1n Mippre Paner— Worth | all- 
gown of brocaded ivory satin trimmed with 


white lace dotted with silver paillettes and | 


white chiffon edged with shirrings. 
Figure To Ricut or Mippte—Water- 








| 
| 
| 
| i 
i 


melon taffeta gown from Agnus. Blouse 
edged with embroidery in white with gilt 
stitching. Shirt of Swiss and lace insertion, 
bow. of jemon silk. 

Lower Ricut Ficure-—Tan nun’s veil- 
ing, skirt trimmed with bias bands of the 
same, Broad collar of poppy red velvet with 
lace appliqués: Jabot of the material edged 
with narrow yellow lace, front of white satin 
covered with yellow lace, 


EQUESTRIAN GYMKHANA 
GAMES 


He middle pages of Vogue of 24 March 
number were occupied with draw- 
ings by Mr. Klepper, showing gym- 

khana games as they are played at the riding 
academies, 

The upper illust:ation is the egg-and-spoon 
ride, the object being to ride around the ring 
one or more times carrying an egg in aspoon. 
The rider who successfully does this is the 
winner, 

The lower illustration is the mannikin 
race, the rider having to dismount, pick up 
the mannikin, mount with it and ride around 
the ring one or more times. 

The variety of this game is as infinite as 
ingenuity can devise. Others are the cigar 
and umbrella race, the rider at a given point 
having to dismount, light a cigar, open an 
umbrella, mount with both and ride around 
one or more times. 

The saddling and dressing race consists of 
the rider putting on his coat, saddling his 
horse and riding to a goal, the rider arriving 
there first winning. 

In the thread and needle race a needle 
and thread are given to the rider, who either 
threads the needle himself or rides to his 
lady-in-waiting, seated at some point in the 
ring, to whom he gives the needle and thread, 
which she threads, handing it back to him, 
he returning te the goal. The rider accom- 
plishing this the quickest is the winner. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published. 
— a eg is given as a substitute to 

7 the repli 

(3) Corres rans will please write only on one 
tide of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with §$1.cc 
paid by correspondent. 





So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- | 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that | 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


= 








1086, Plaid Skirts—Foot Apparel 
when Bicycling. To D. H.—(1) Will 
plaid skirts be worn this spring ? 

(2) How should the feet be dressed for 
bicycling ? 

(1) Plaid skirts will be worn this season, 
especially for golf and for bicycling. 

(2) Golf stockings in some quiet color 
such as brown mixed Scotch wool, fine 
checked black and white or gray, also plain 
black fine cotton stockings will be worn 
with tan low shoes having round toes and flat 
heels. 


1087. Suggestions for Luncheon 
of Thirty-five To Belle. — Will you 
kindly suggest some novel ideas for a luncheon 
for thirty-five ? (2) I should like to entertain 
in some way after lunch; can you give me 
some ideas ? 

(1) Novel ideas are very difficult to give 
as everything which would make a pretty 
luncheon has been tried. A luncheon of 
thirty-five is prettiest and most agreeable 
served at small tables, each seating five or six. 
Yellow and violet make a pretty color scheme, 
or you may have each table different in color. 

(Continued on page vii) 





Royal Baking 
Powder is 
made of pure 
crystal cream 
of tartar and 
its superior 
wholesomeness 
and strength 
are beyond all 
question. 

The most 
economical to 
use. 
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(Continued from page vi) 
If you choose yellow and violet, the tables 
can be decorated with jonquils and violets ; 
and if you wish, give the guests at the violet 
tables bunches of violets and jonquils to the 
others. If violets are too expensive, use pink 
carnations instead ; these make a table look 
well as, having long stems, they can be 
gra efully a' ranged. 
A nice menu would be 


Grape fruit and maraschino 


Clam broth, Whipped cream 
Sherry 
Oysters a la poulette 
French Rolls 
y Sweetbread and mushroom pattie» 
Chicken cutlets 
Green peas Potatoes Claret 


Ptarmigans 
Celery salad 
Biscuit glacé with marrons 
Fancy cakes Candied fruit 
Coffee 


(2) If you wish to entertain your guests 
after luncheon, you may have some one to 
sing or play. Banjo playing is very popular 
at present and many people like it better than 
more serious music. Banjoists can be en- 
gaged at any of the entertainment bureaus. 











The DAINTIEST, JAUNTIEST, most 
stylish little wheel of the year is 
the No. 26. 





Romdor’ 


BRR BICYCLE 
price-$60 


or if fitted with a practical, noise- 
less, unobtrusive RAMBLER GEAR 
Case (enclosed chain model) $5. 
additional 1s charged. 
People of refinement who purchase Ram- 
blers are assured of three satisfactory things 
concerning their mount, viz: 
‘““NAME, QUALITY, PRICE:” 


RAMBLER AGENCIES EVERYWHERE, 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 





Chicago Boston Washington 

New York Brooklyn Detroit 

Cincinnati Buffalo Cleveland 
London 




















B. SCHULICH 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
Yachting, Golfing and 
Cycling Costumes 


10 West 35th Street, New York 





NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


CATH=-DATH 
BREACHANS 


(Home Fournal, March 16th.) 


It has remained for Joseph P. McHugh & Co., 
proprictors of the celeorated * Popular Shop,”’ Forty- 
second Street, West, at Fifth Avenue, to produce not 
only the most timely but the most novel booklet for 
the season of household decoratioa and furnishing. 





(N. Y. Tribune, March 20th.) A CORRECT 

A little booklet, bound in grass-green and made 
especially attractive by a red border, tells much about ACCESSORY TO 
the beautiful color schemes that can be carried out 
when one devotes a little time to decoration. This THE GOLF 
pnblication is entitled ‘Some Pictures of Quaint 
Things Which Are Sold at the Sign of the ‘ pevulat DRESS 
Shop,’ has a few words about making the house 
beautiful with homely material, and will be sent to To be had o. 





anyone on application. 





FORSYTHE, NEW YORK 





39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ae 
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And Women’s Outfitters 
Lyford, Maker, New York 


“A PERFECT CORSET. 


LATEST 


Wpat Club Cocktails? 


‘‘A MODERN ECSTACY” 
is a Shakespearian definition 
for a ‘‘Cocktail."’ ‘‘ Kings it 
makes gods, and meaner crea- 
tures k eal 
Wherever good livers are 
found, wherever convivial- 
ity exists, even to the most 
remote corners of the earth, 
the ‘CLUB COCKTAIL” 
reigns supreme as a fesh- 
ionable drink. 

The “CLUBCOCK- 
TAILS ” never vary ; 
are always the same. 
secret of their perfect b’end 
is that they are kept six 
months before being drawn 
off and bottled. 

**Cocktails"’ that are 
served over the bar do not 
contain these indispensa- 
ble qualities. 

ven Varieties: Man- 
hattan, Martini, Vermouth, 
Holland Gin, York, Tom 
Gin, Whisky. 


For sale by all first-class 
dealers 
















NOVELTIES 
FOR THIS 
SEASON 
ALSO 
THF 
NEW 


PAQUIN 


MODEL 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors, 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 


Hartford, Conn. London 
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The Difference 


Between the figures we quote 
for Boys’ Clothing and those which 
are lower, means simply the differ- 
ence between clothes made to wear, 
and those made to sell. ee 


Our Clothing, made to 


wear, costs as little as such 


clothing possibly can, and is 
the most economical to buy. 
Then there is the satisfaction 
of having the boy well dress- 
ed. We suggest one of these 
suits for a trial; 


Sailer Suit, of Alstata serge, a 
fabric made especially for us, light 
in weight, but designed to with- 
stand the rough wear of the average 
boy. Several hantoomns colorings, 
neatly embroidered, 8 

-50 


sailor tie, 
5. 50 


Our Oatalogue tells how to Clothe Children in the 
bes: manner, at the least cost. For 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St.,N. Y. 


The same cloth in Nor- 
folk Jacket Suit, 
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WELL PROTECTED! 


On a Rainy Day 


FEDER’S 
POMPADOUR 


Skirt Protector 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) 


SISSOHOSHSSISSHSSVSHSOSSS OOESSS 


SOOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSOSS 


@ Will prove the best protector for alady's skirt— is most @ 
@ attractive, most fashionable, and is the most refined e 
® Gnish and binding in the world for the bottom of a@ 
$ skirt. It isa revelation to those discouraged with 
@ braids, plush cords, velveteens and substitutes. 








ve @ 

$ FEDER'S FEDER'S»¢ 

@ wears well ond mever trays . 
@ holds its out, . on 

color soile > P4 


easily 
cleaned, : 





At all Dry Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
98-100 Bleecker St., New York 


; Important « In buying POMPADOUR 


* binding, take notice, for 


SOSSOSSSSSOHSSOSSSOSSSSSS OOS OOSS HOSS OOSOOOOOZOOOOSD 


@ your protection,that the name ’ ; 

$ s stamped on every yard. FEDER’S 

> " 3 
SOSSOCOSCSOSE 











TRUE AMERICAN COLORS—THE STARS AND STRIPES 
AND GILBERT'S 


SILVER SHEEN AND COLORED LININGS 


THEY ARE TRUE BECAUSE THEY NEVER CHANGE COLOR, CROCK OR FADE 


Light, strong, durable—they take the place of silk as the best lining tor waist and skirt. Ask to see 
them at your dealer's. And be sure that ** GILBERT M'F’G CO.” or “AMERICAN QUEEN ” is 
on the selvage. 
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